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SUMMER AT CATALINA 


By JOHN W. WOOD. 


Here beneath low bending skies, 
Where the mists drift lazily, 
Lo, a magic island lies 

On the breast of sapphire sea. 


By its foam-kissed crescent strand, 
Where the golden sunlight gleams, 
Zephyrs soft from Orient land 
Fill the soul with magic dreams. 


Yonder mountains’ hoary heads 
Pierce the skies of tender blue; 
Down beneath these watery beds, 
Mysteries sleep the ages through. 


Laze long days in rare delights, 
Filled with tang of salty air, 
Thrilled with splendors of the nights, 


Lured by dawns of mornings fair. 


Far away from noisy town, 
Under heavenly canopy, 
Where the arching skies dip down 
In the deeps of flashing sea. 

COE ib Sie aca Senger Mam aie 
Just a-loafing every day, 
Just forgetting days agone, 
Just a-watching dimples play 
On the bay of Avalon. 





os STUART AD 


Photograph Taken Last Week From the Top of 
the New Marsh-Strong Bldg. 


This picture tells the story of the com- 
manding position occupied by the 
Marsh-Strong Building, Los Angeles’ 
most strategically located office build- 
ing. 
Note the similarity of this location to 
that of the famous Flatiron Building 
n-ighborhood of New York City. Es- 
tablish your new office in the real ad- 
vanced business center of Los An- 
geles. Ihis model building is abso- 
lutely fire-proof—finished in mahog- 
any with marble walls and corridors. ‘Entrance near Broadway. Will be ready 
Sept. 1st. Special accommodations s and dentists, Will be the new 
home of Robert Marsh & Co. For tur ‘ormation see Robert Marsh & Co.. 
Trust & Savings Bldg., 6th and Sprit “hones Home 10175, Main 5045. 
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COUNCILMANIC RECALL ONLY REMEDY 
HILE Los Angeles citizens and civic organiza- 
tions are toasting Mayor Rose at luncheons 
and formal banquets the city council is engaged in 
rejecting those of his appointments that fail to meet 


with legislative approval. So long as the mayor 


names individuals whose known views on Civic af- 
fairs conform to councilmanic standards they are re- 
ceived into communion, but whenever he chances to 


appoint one who is persona non grata with the deur 
ex machina of the council—the newspaper owner 
whose support of Shenk defeated the former city at- 
torney—a refusal to confirm follows. This was Mr. 
Finkle’s experience, it may be Mr. Snyder’s, it 1s 
likely to be anybody’s not in the favor of The Man 
Behind. 

It is bad business. It is so unwise a policy that 
the outcome may be readily forecasted. A majority 
of 8500 voters declared for Mayor Rose. His ad- 
ministration will be gauged by and must depend 
upon the nature of his appointees. If he is to be 
handicapped constantly by the city council, con- 
trolled by his personal enemy, in nowise amenable to 
the people, it is patent that he cannot serve the pub- 
lic, naving confidence in his integrity and ability, to 
the extent of his powers. Resenting this outrage on 
the executive the 8500 majority will inevitably take 
that recourse that is vzsted in them and recali the 
Whiffens, the Betkowskis and the Reeds who are so 
ready to carry out the will of the repudiated boss. 
They must not be lulled into false security by the 
majorities they attained at the recent election. We 
have Seen much larger affirmative votes transformed 
into negatives in Los Angeles in a briefer space of 
time than it wil: take to transship these marionettes 
of the city council. The people are with Rose and 
if he is to be nagged and harried and handicapped by 
the man on whose account Shenk met his Waterloo, 
then let the councilmen responsible for this condi- 
tion of affairs have a care. 

Thus far Mayor Rose has hardly risen to his op- 
portunities. His appointments are men of mediocre 
ability and mediocre individuality. Colorless than 
otherwise they have passed the gauntlet of the super- 
vised council. Whenever, as in Finkle’s case, a man 
of strong convictions, holding views opposed to those 
of the councilmanic boss, is appointed to office the 
Earl figurines go through their string-pulled exer- 
cises and a rejection follows. It was absurd to re- 
fuse to confirm Finkle as police commissioner be- 
cause he had previously criticized certain transac- 
tions having to do with other branches of the city 
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Is a man to hold opinions only in con- 
sonance with those of the council’s invisible gov- 
ernment in order to be acceptable? Such a condi- 
tron is unthinkable and must result in a revolt. The 
people will not suffer it to continue unrebuked. 


government. 


Mayor Rose’s advisors would do well to suggest to 
him the desirability of rising above all petty consid- 
erations of serving personal friends in making ap- 
pointments and by inviting the best available ma- 
terial to form his commissions let the public resent 
for him the rejection of future nominees to place. 
There were many good and strong citizens on the 
list of signatories to the Municipal Conference who 
might well be chosen. Never mind if they were for 
Shenk; that does not destroy their usefulness so 
long as they reflect the mayor’s views in regard to 
certain vital policies. Because they do think as he 
does in regard tc proposed bond issues, no matter 
how enviable their position in the business world, 
their appointments may be rejected by the council, 
acting under orders. Very well. Let the people, 
then, take up the gauntlet and by exercising their 
right of recall drive out of office the entire tribe of 
fantoceini which dances only when the invisible wires 
are manipulated. 


VILENESS IN BAILY JOURNALISM 
URELY California journalism was never so pros- 
tituted as it is at this time by one of the leading 


evening papers of San Francisco. For many weeks 


its pages have reeked with stories of the underworld, 


maudlin confessions of wretchea women whose “copy” 
so evidently bears evidence of “doctoring” that the as- 
sumption is not unwarranted that the entire “cor- 
respondence” is concocted in the editorial rooms. A 
serial story portrays daily to young girl readers the 
delectable amours of a prostitute whose excuse for 
her occupation is the lure of the shop windows. She 
argues thus wise: 


I don’t think the love of finery can be a wrong 
thing. It comes from a woman’s sense of beauty— 
she can’t see much beauty in men, and she has 
to find it in clothes. But it isn’t fair to turn that 
love of beauty to a woman’s ruin. It isn’t right. 
There ought to be some way out of it. 

For half a column or so the writer is allowed to 
dribble in this fashion. It never seems to have oc- 
curred to the young woman that the life she pre- 
tends to loathe could have been avoided by control- 
ling her love for finery and contenting herself with 
the clothes that honest work could afford. However, 
the false conclusions, the perverted philosophy which 
fill the pages of our San Francisco contemporary in 
its degrading task of catering to the underworld are 
only a trifle less repugnant to decent readers than 
the alleged confessions of courtesans whose “betray- 
als” and hothouse experiences are a concomitant of 
the serial installments. Of all the unwholesome hog- 
wash ever served up in a daily newspaper printed 
for general consumption this stuff is the worst and 
why San Francisco’s self-respecting citizenry does 
not rise up in its wrath and denounce such vile pan- 
dering to vicious tastes is more than mystifying. 

From its defense of the scamp Ruef and efforts 
to obtain the rascally attorney’s pardon, the paper 
gravitated into a champton of jailbirds generally. 
Confessions of thieves and thugs, which for a time 
filled its columns, are now followed in natural se- 
quence by the exploiting of strumpets :.nd their kind, 
to the disgust of men and women of gentle breed- 
ing. Perhaps, San Francisco enjoys this sort of pabu- 
lum, but we art loth to believe it. If no protest is 
heard, however, if the city prosecutor is not invoked 
to suppress the sheet then we are forced to con- 











clude that what is so often said of the northern me- 
tropolis that it will stand for most anything must be 
true, more’s the pity. 





OBSESSED BY BOND ISSUING MANIA 

PPARENTLY, the main consideration of the Los 

Angeles city council in regard to Mayor Roses 
appointees 1s not, Are they qualified? Are they men- 
tally and morally fit? but what is their attitude on 
the power bonds? If the gentleman named for fire 
commissioner or police commissioner or to the water 
board or public service commission at any time ex- 
ercised his right to think aloud and in doing so ex- 
pressed an opinion not in accord with the views held 
by the conservator of the council’s morals then he 1s 
anathema and must not be confirmed. Truly, we 
have fallen upon picayunish days! 

What is the rake-off that the council should be so 
bent upon swelling the indebtedness of Los Angeles 
and increasing the taxes? Who is prodding the leg- 
islative branch of the city government so assiduously 
and why? We in the county who are paying taxes 
on Los Angeles property and fail to have the same 
appetite for bond issues that the Los Angeles city 
council reveals have our doubts in regard to the 
avidity with which the taxpayers yearn for more 
bonded indebtedness. The “high line” folly was fa- 
vored by a majority of the council now cross-examin- 
ing Rose appointees, yet a more ridiculous proposal 
never reached the people. A lateral conduit was ad- 
vocated that was intended to be a revenue producer 
for the taxpayers of Los Angeles who were asked to 
spend five millions or so in running a service line to 
Pasadena, which was not a bidder for the water 
and in no sense a tentative customer. The people 
declined to be a party to so unbusinesslike a venture 
and the project died a-borning. 

If the council were fair, if it would reveal a spirit 
commensurate with the bigness of Los Angeles, it 
would appoint a committee to confer with the power 
companies whose distributing plants it would duplt- 
cate—thereby committing economic waste—in regard 
to the four propositions submitted to the city. The 
trouble with the council is that it is of biased mind; 
it has never thoroughly considered an, offer submit- 
ted by the several companies, but has predetermined 
its course without consulting the people’s best inter- 
ests; as for the corporations whose property it would 
sacrifice, what rights have they, anyway? 


HUERTA AS A POLITICAL STRATEGIST 
SUALLY, the military man, per se, 1s a poor 
politician, although he may shine as a strategist. 

Perhaps, in this latter category, Mexico’s provisional 
president, Huerta, may be placed since in his wafting 
of Gen. Felix Diaz to Japan on a diplomatic mission 
he has eliminated the only genuine rival left in the 
field to his aspirations to the presidency. Gen. Reyes 
is dead, Gen. Blanguet is not a serious factor, De la 
Barra is vice presidential timber and Mondragon is 
in Belgium. With De la Barra in Italy and Diaz in 
Japan Huerta is planning a walkaway for himself in 
the October election. 

Diaz gives away his case when he declares that he 
will return in time to accept the nomination “in the 
event the party still desires me.” There will be no 
ground swell that will reach under the Pacific across 
to Japan urging him to return. Huerta will see to 
that. The dictator of that part of Mexico not in the 
hands of Zapatista or the Constitutionalists is playing 
a foxy game. He knows that if he is elected presi- 
dent in accordance with the provisions of the consti- 
tution of Mexico al! further opposition by the United 
States to recognition of his administration must per- 
force cease. No matter what President Wilson may 
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think of his connection with the Madero massacre if, 
in the October election, Hluerta is indorsed that must 
end the present strained relations between the two 
republics. 

Ilence to say that the election of Huerta will em- 
harrass President Wilson is an unthinking and illog- 
ical statement. “The objection to the self-elevation of 
a would-be political dictator by sinister deeds is 
removed when the people who are supposed to know 
all the circumstances indorse his candidacy. This 
accomplished, it is not the province of Washington 
to go behind the returns. The end has justified the 
means. Senator Fall may fulminate from now until 
doomsday against the ‘assassins and traitors of the 
race,’ meaning Huerta and Diaz, but so long as one 
of them is chosen by that race to be the ruler of 
the country criticism is hushed and our government 
must needs close its eyes to the wretched history 
gone before. If Mexico is satisfied what right have 
we to carp? The civilization of the neighboring re- 
public is still in a state of evolution. Many more 
Maderos and Juarez’ may be slain before its Huer- 
tas and Diaz’ are rendered objects of horror to the 
masses. Mexico is still several hundred years slow. 


FLACRANT DEFECT IN CURRENCY BILL 

AYMANIC discussion of the currency bill, which 

Mr. Wilson hopes to see enacted before the spe- 
cial session adjourns, reveals a widespread opposi- 
tion to the plan of centralized control propesed to 
be vested in the federal board of reserve. New 
York, Chicago, Omaha and Pacific Coast bankers of 
approved conservative methods, irrespective of their 
politics, wnqualifiedly condemn the placing of the 
banking system of the country in the hands of a few 
men of untrained minds to the work, whose ipse 
dixits shall fix the rate of discount for each federal 
reserve bank as often as they see fit, who may sus- 
pend reserve requirements thirty days at a time, who 
may require one federal reserve bank to rediscount 
the paper of another federal reserve bank and, in 
addition, regulate and control the issue of treasury 
notes to federal reserve banks. 


One prominent Chicago banker regards the fed- 
eral reserve board plan as “almost hopeless.” He 
denounces as absurd the idea that a few appointees 
of the President or persons elected by the banks can 
really manage the banking system of the country in 
an effective way. The big things have to be done by 
the big men, trained to the work, he declares, add- 
ing, “If control must be centralized, then let it be 
the controller of the currency, working under the 
secretary of the treasury.” As for the proposition to 
require a federal reserve bank to rediscount the pa- 
per of any other federal reserve bank he calls it 
vicious. “As a Democrat,’ said he, “I believe the 
Democratic party stands, if it stands for anything, 
for local self-government and against centralized 
power, and I believe the party has now a magnificent 
opportunity to show faith in its own principles.” 


Sixty prominent bankers from clearing house cities 
between the Mississippi river and the Rocky moun- 
tains, who met in Omaha recently to discuss the bill 
aud to give congress the benefit of their advice on 
financial legislation, fear the piling up of so much 
cash in federal banks would cause such drastic cur- 
tailments of general credits as to be absolutely harm- 
ful to business everywhere. Again, say the resolu- 
tions, country banks do not carry the character of 
paper that is subject to discount under the bill and 
cannot avail themselves of its provisions. Results 
would be disastrous, they aver. The bankers desire 
that bankers shall manage the banks, and those 
bankers shall be interested financially in the institu- 
tion. The fear is expressed that the entire system 
will fall into the hands of the politicians to manage. 

It is worth noting that the attempt to amend the 
currency bill by prohibiting national banks from 
making loans in which the officers or directors were 
in anywise interested was defeated. It was urged by 
opponents of the proposed change that if it were put 
in force 1t would have the effect of disbanding practi- 
cally every national bank dir&ctorate in the coun- 


try. California has had unpleasant experience in 
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this regard and one of the most important changes 
in the bank act, made by the recent legislature, was 
the removal of the absolute bar against a bank's lend- 
ing money to one of its own officials. In many 
smaller communities directorates of banks include 
a large proportion of the men active in the local in- 
dustrial or business interests. They gave strength to 
the bank but they were denied accommodations of 
the financial agency that should serve them. Recog- 
nizing this condition relaxation of the law was rec- 
ommended by State Bank Superintendent Williams 
and i conjunction with a committee of bankers an 
amendment was framed and approved which pro- 
vides that banks may make loans to their own offi- 
cials subject to the approval of the state superintend- 


ent of banks. It is a sensible provision. 


SEATTLE’S TRIO OF BLUNDERERS 

FLYSICALLY considered, the difference between 
san Diego and Seattle is about 2000 miles, but 
the geographical situation is not so much of a factor 
with the J. W. W.’s as the respective mayors of the 
two cities. The California executive is not overfond 
of the red flag and the mouthings of those who en- 
list under it in the J. W. W. ranks; up in Wash- 
ington, however, Seattle’s mayor feels more than 
kindly disposed to the industrial workers of their 
inaxillaries, in consequence of which the red flag 
finds a large following in that city to the consequent 
irritation of earnest American citizens who, per- 
haps, entertain old-fashioned notions regarding the 
one pre-eminent flag to be recognized in this country. 
Last week, Seattle was honored by a visit from 
Hon. Josephus Daniels, secretary of the navy. Thurs- 
day night he was a guest of the Ranier Club where 
he glorified the Stars and Stripes and in scoring the 
red flag repeated a speech he made recently at Erie, 
Pa. Among other utterances he said: “The red flag 
has .o place in this country, and believers in it have 
no place in this country. A mayor who does not en- 
force the law against the red flag is not fit to hold 
office, and people who believe in the red flag should 
be driven from the country.” This was printed in 
the Seattle Times and was construed by Mayor Cot- 
terill as a personal reflection upon himself, when, ac- 
cording to Secretary Daniels, it had no local appli- 
cation whatsoever. Friday night, however, several 
hundred sailors and marines from the reserve fleet 
then in Seattle waters, reinforced by as many anti 
red-flag sympathizers, raided the Industrial Workers’ 
headquarters, sacked the quarters of the Moderate 
Socialists and the Radicals, destroying literature and 
furniture and, incidentally, demolished by mistake 

the meeting room of a Salvation Army post. 


It was rough work and wholly unjustifiable. But 
it was absurd for the mayor to pretend that the situ- 
ation was grave enough to suppress a newspaper, 
that one chancing to be the publication in which the 
speech of Secretary Daniels had appeared. The man- 
aging owner, Col. Blethen, was notified that unless he 
submitted to executive censorship his paper could 
not appear. The doughty colonel promptly secured 
an injunction from Superior Judge Humphries which 
on advice of the city corporation counsel, the mayor 
concluded not to ignore. Blame for the riotous pro- 
ceedings is placed on Secretary Daniels by the ag- 
grieved Socialists and Industrial Workers who in a 
memorial to President Wilson have recited the facts, 
as stated, and who decline to accept the explanation 
of the secretary, in regard to his Ranier Club speech, 
at its face value. 


In view of the rather tense situation in Seattle im- 
mediately prior to Daniels’ advent it would seem 
that he was indiscreet if nothing more, in repeating 
his Erie speech, which was so easily open to mis- 
construction. That was error number one. Col. 
Blethen, doubtless, had the legal right to print the trou- 
ble-breeding reference, but his judgment was at fault, 
all things considered. It was decidedly unwise to foment 
strife. Third in this chapter of bad breaks was the 
effort of the mayor to wreak his personal vengeance 
on the newspaper publisher by endeavoring to pro- 
ceed under the provision in the city charter which 


gives him extraordinary police power in case of riot. | 
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To attempt to play censor was just as much of a 
blunder as the two already noted and the injunction 
of the court was needed to teach him his limitations. 
Altogether, Seattle’s official visitor, Seattle’s execu- 
tive and the newspaper publisher have no reason 
to be especially proud of their connection with the 
riotous happenings that disgraced the coast city last 
Friday. 


AMENDING THE MONROE DOCTRINE 

ERMANY may have three or four hundred mil- 

Iron dollars to invest in a Nicaragua canal 
scheme, but in view of the difficulty the ministry 
has had in getting the reichstag to vote increased ap- 
propriations for army purposes the story must be re- 
ceived with polite caution. Possibly, it is a dream 
of German promoters to install a rival waterway to 
Panama, but realization is a long way distant. At 
any rate the plan to establish a protectorate over 
Nicasagua, as provided in the treaty proposed by 
Secretary Bryan, is in nowise retarded by the sug- 
gestion that Germany is casting covetous eyes Nicar- 
aguawise and the indications are that the senate will 
ratify the treaty without loss of time. 


Through the stability of internal operations in the 
Central American republic, which control by the 
United States would insure, it is believed that a 
thorough rehabilitation of the country’s finances 
would presently follow and the increased prosperity 
io the nation would be so marked that other of the 
Central American republics woulc be induced to 
come into the fold. That the United States is not 
seeking territorial aggrandizement is evidenced by 
our treatment of Cuba. The sole idea of this gov- 
ernment is to demonstrate its friendliness to the 
neighboring republics to the end that they may be 
established upon a sound footing and as they prosper 
their commercial relations with this country may 
so expand that the attitude of Uncle Sam, standing 
in loco parentis, as it were, will be more than justified. 

It 1s not proposed to be responsible for Nicar- 
agua’s debts. The treaty stipulates that the repub- 
lic shall incur no financial obligations in excess of 
her current resources; that the United States shall 
be given the right to intervene with troops at any 
time to insure Nicaragua’s independence or to pro- 
tect life and property and that the republic shall 
make no foreign treaties that might threaten her in- 
dependence. By way of heading off any foreign de- 
signs on a waterway the United States is to pay 
Nicaragua $3,000,000 for the exclusive right to build 
a canal route and for a naval base in the Bay of 
Fonseca. 

This is a vast improvement on the unwritten law 
governing the Monroe doctrine, in that whatever 
is done by the United States is with the full consent 
of the republic interested. At present, whatever 
move we may make to maintain peace is without re- 
gard to the wishes of the territory involved. Once 
the Central American republics are convinced of the 
honesty of Uncle Sam’s motives, so that all become 
parties to the suzerainty agreement, the South Amer- 
ican republics might fall into line and even the 
A B C powers—Argentine, Brazil and Chile—drop 
their inimical tone and by acquiescing in the pretec- 
torate idea—in which they would be parties—lock the 
two continents in a hard and fast alliance. 


Already, the Carranzistas or Constitutionalists 
have indicated to the administration at Washington 
their desire for friendly intervention in Mexico, such 
as the protectorate idea contemplates. With Huerta 
deposed and a president installed satisfactory to all 
factions, and Mexico relying upon Uncle Sam’s good 
offices to preserve the peace, restore order and re- 
habilitate the finances and commerce of the country 
the prosperity of the neighboring republic is as- 
sured. How much better were such an amplified and 
expanded Monroe doctrine than the antiquated meas- 
ure now so cordially hated by the Latin American re- 
publics! Practically, the objective is unchanged— 
that of peace, independence and good will of our 
neighbors. The latter we can never get under ex- 
isting conditions, but whenever the Bryan proposal 
is generally adopted the present opposition to our 
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overlord attitude ceases. The consent of the gov- 
erned wipes out the irritation that now exists and 
will continue to exist until we meet changed condi- 
tions in the manner suggested. 


SECRETARY DANIELS’ EDUCATIONAL TOUR 

LTHOUGH Secretary Daniels made no specious 
fe promises to his Los Angeles audiences in regard 
to harbor improvement, it is enough that he was able 
to see for himself the work already accomplished and 
judge of what is necessary to be done to complete 
government activities at tidewater. The cabinet off- 
cial admitted that he had muchto learn in regard to 
the needs of the navy and the Pacific Coast ports, 
but he was keeping his eyes wide open, was asking 
questions without stint and storing up the informa- 
tion gained for future use. That is a sensible atti- 
tude ard worth more to a deserving community then 
litrcs of hetyair. 

It is true, as the secretary stated, that when he 
returns to Washington he will be much better able to 
assist congress in arriving at a decision in regard to 
harbor needs than if he had acquired his information 
at second hand. It is in every way advisable that 
a secretary of the navy should have personal knowl- 
edge of the ports and harbors of the country, hence 
the visit of Mr. Daniels to the Pacific coast is in no 
sense to be regarded as a mere junkcting expedition. 
From Seattle tu San Diego, the secretary has fol- 
lowed the coast line and visited every port of conse- 
quence. He has acquired a fund of useful informa- 
tion on this visit that should prove invaluable in 
helping to solve future problems pertaining to con- 
ditions on the coast connected with his department. 

As representing the government the secretary was 
given a rousing welcome by the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the spontaneity of which could not 
fail to impress the distinguished visitor. It is in such 
affairs that the Southern California metropolis ex- 
cels. As a newspaper editor he was the guest of 
honor of the Los Angeles Press Club and it is safe 
to say that he will not soon forget the novelties pro- 
vided by his ingenious hosts for his entertainment. 
Altogether, the advent of Secretary Daniels proved 
a most felicitous occasion and should be fraught with 
substantial benefits to the community at large. 


STANDPATTERS IN A LAST RALLY 

ECAUSE precedents have been ignored by Presi- 

dent Wilson in framing a tariff law the standpat 
members of the senate are betraying their peevish- 
ness in long tirades against the measure which, ac- 
cording to Senator Smoot, is “the outcome of secret 
caucus methods, such as never ruled before in the 
senate of the United States.” 
right. Heretofore, the beneficiaries of the tariff were 
considerately called in by their accommodating 
henchmen who framed the bill in accordance with 
their partisan wishes. It was a tariff for the privil- 
eged few as opposed to a tariff in behalf of the con- 
sumers, such as Mr. Wilson has had framed. 

Senator Burton of Ohio is sure that the bill as 
drawn will fail in its purpose to lower the cost of 
living and his colleague Senator Smoot brands it as 
‘the most injurious tariff measure ever taken up for 
consideration by congress.” How does Senator Bur- 
ion arrive at his alleged conclusions? At least, the 
revisions downward are not likely to raise the 
prices of commodities. His ipse dixit proves noth- 
ing. As for Smoot’s denunciation, the infamy he al- 
leges is reminiscent of the customary calamity howls 
heard for years whenever there was agitation looking 
to a lowering of the duties. Both senators are out 
of touch with the wishes of the people; neither is 
serving the country broadly but, giving each the 
benefit of the doubt, both are arguing for the contin- 
tance of a system which, however ardently they may 
favor, has been rejected by the masses in and out of 
their party. 

Despite the cocksureness of Burton and the tearful 
appeals of Smoot not to sacrifice the country’s inter- 
ests the protectionist system is tottering to its fall. 
The eye teeth of the people have been cut and no 
longer do dramatic portrayals of the country soing 
to the dogs frighten the taxpayers. The McCumbers, 


In this he is quite ! 
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the Burtons, the Smoots and the Lodges, with their 


sugar affiliations, may spout in opposition until they 
are black in the face and the result will not be 


changed. The die is cast that the claims of the con- | 


sumers shall take precedence of the protected inter- 
ests and not all the oratory of allthe standpatters in 
the senate will effect a reversal of this emancipated 
policy. After fifty years of pap feeding to infant in- 
dustries the bottle holders will take a little susten- 
ance themselves. 


“AM | REALLY MY BROTHER’S KEEPER?” 
E HAZARD the belief that 1f Governor John- 
son could have had a heart to heart talk with 

Dr. Norman Bridge before he vetoed the “health cer- 

tificate” of marriage bill—for fear it was an uncon- 





stitutional measure—he would have taken a chance 


and let the responsibility for the defeat of the en- 
actment lie with the courts rather than with him- 
self. His cavalier treatment of this proposed law, so 
vital tc the race, is a serious reflection on his judg- 
ment. We mention Dr. Bridge because, in attend- 
ance at the annual convention of the American Med- 
ical Association in Minneapolis, the able physician 
was invited to occupy the pulpit of the Westminster 
Presbyterian church of that city. He chose for dis- 
cussion the topic “Am I Really My Brother’s Keep- 
er?” and in proving the affirmative he uttered a num- 
ber of forceful truths that every man and woman in 
and out of public life should realize. 


Dr. Bridge premised by declaring that no man has 
a right to mortgage his future for present joy. It 1s 


wrong for any man to obstruct or interfere with the | 


weal or rights of another. Every child has the in- 
herent natural rights to his largest possible develop- 
ment, physical and spiritual. But accidents happen 
along the way, and they hinder, and they often de- 
stroy. Remarked the speaker: “We live militant 
lives; the religion of complete non-resistance is im- 
possible. There are no non-combatants among us: 
and the microbes destroy most of us finally.’ How 
to circumvent preventable deaths is a daily problem— 
the deadly diseases that are distributed in ignorance, 


mostly. After the havoc is done, we say: 


“T didn’t know the gun was loaded,” or “I didn’t 


know that the fuse was ready to go off,” or “TI | 


didn’t see how a mild hazing of the boy could pos- 
sibly kill him,” or “I didn’t suppose my expectora- 
tion could give to another diphtheria or consump- 
tion, or that my kiss could give a man a sore lip 
that would infect his whole body and blight his 
life and maybe that of his children.” Or again, 
we say, “God is good, disease is a myth; the thing 
could not happen.” But it does happen, and the 
microbes of diphtheria and consumption and syph- 
ilis are no respecters of persons, or of our theology, 
and they have no mercy on our delusions, 


Right from the shoulder Dr. Bridge hits and how 
we respect him for having the courage of his con- 
victions! He briefly referred to the prevalence of 
tuberculosis and typhoid and how both of these dread 
dangers may be, in a large measure, prevented by 
the exercise of care and attention to a few common 
sense rules. Then the medical delegate turned to 
still graver subjects, the diseases about which there 
has been for too long a conspiracy of silence. Said 
the doctor: “This sinful silence has made them actu- 
ally the ghosts and closet skeletons of all the ages, 
and largely because of that deadly fotble called prud- 
ery. Prudery is a social habit by which we try to 
identify ignorance as innocence, and by which we 
show our low estimate of the common. sense of. the 
persons we talk to; but the cheat is transparent and 
usually but reveals our own lack of common sense. 
We seem never to tire of doing and saying things 
to others to show that we are as shallow as we be- 
lieve them to be.” 

Through their awful-stages the lay-preacher traced 
the havoc wrought on man and woman by these dis- 
ase germs whose infection may be avoided by the 
dissemination of a little more knowledge—whole- 
some knowledge without prudery. The speaker 
pointed out, as we have, in these columns, many 
times, but without the authority of medical experi- 
ence to give force to our utterances, that ignorance 
is the great obstacle. Every young person ought to 
know the facts, declared the doctor, and boys and 
girls are eager for all the facts of their own physi- 














ology and functions. To know is to be armed and 
protected. They must be taught regularly and wise- 
ly. They can never have such teaching in ordinary 
schools. There every text book on anatomy and 
physiology is shorn of any reference to the vital 
truths of life wherein men and women differ from 
each other—the text books are absolutely neuter. 
And all oral teaching shuns this subject as though it 
were a pestilence. He asked, Is it fair to the boys 
and girls to hide from them all intimate knowledge 
of the most potent fact of their natures? “Vou 
love your son and you would snatch him away from 
every precipice that you think of; but you forget the 
one hidden in the mists down which he is most ltkely 
fortall.”’ 


So, too, we keep our daughters ignorant, because 
we wish them to be innocent. It is unfair treatment, 
we are defrauding them of their right to know and 
the doctor voices strongly an indictment. He would 
have lectures given regularity to girls and boys of 
proper age, by wise and sympathetic physicians (of 
their own sex of course). This being one of the 
most vital parts of the proper education of the young 
there is no reason why the public should not pay for 
it, as it pays for reading and writing. This, as we 
have previously noted, is the view of Miss Ella Flagg 
Young, superintendent of the Chicago public schools, 
who has succeeded in inducing the board of educa- 
tion of that city to include the study of sex hygiene 
in the high schools, with preparatory lectures in the 
graded schools. It is a notable step forward. Dr. 
Bridge finds the recompense in the satisfaction in the 
knowledge thus gained by pupils. Best of all in their 
saner view of life, their higher ideals and wider sym- 
pathies, their more wholesome friendships and great- 
er helpfulness to one another. Upon the duty of the 
physician to protect the pure woman from possible 
infection by disclosing the information that has come 
to him in regard to the tentative bridegroom due 
stress is laid. He believes that more than by statute, 
the doctor is in honor bound to stop the commission 
of a crime. Ye. the governor of California was not 
so minded, more’s the pity. 


GOV. JOHNSON AND THE NEW JUDGES 

ONSIDERABLE interest is evinced in the pros- 

pective appointments by Governor Johnson of 
the six new superior court judges for Los Angeles 
county provided for by the recent legislature. Thus 
far not a hint has escaped from Sacramento as to 
the choice of the executive, but a well-defined rumor 
is current that Messrs. Taft and Frederickson who 
withdrew from the ticket at the eleventh hour, at the 
behest of local Progressive leaders, are not to re- 
ceive the reward popularly supposed to fall to them 
for their compliance. To the contrary, it is de- 
clared, their action offers strong grounds for their 
non-appointment. 


By declining to face the election, after receiving 
indorsement at the primaries, the two candidates 
practically violated the obligation they took when 
they filed their notice of intention and this is re- 
garded by Governor Johnson, so it is said, as unpar- 
donable and will result in the elimination of them 
from further consideration. It is understood that up- 
ward of one hundred names have been under review 
by the executive whose desire seems to be to appoint 
only the men best qualified. for the position. Pasa- 
dena may be recognized as it is known that Judge 
McDonald is on the list of one hundred and thus 
far has not been expunged. Messrs, Morrison and 
Rodman of Los Angeles are said to be favorably re- 
garded, the latter having been warmly recommended 
by so many members of bench and bar, irrespective of 
their politics, as to have strongly impressed the gov- 


ernor. 


Beyond the fact that these three names have been 
given careful consideration there is no assurance from 
Sacramento that their appointment will follow. The 
governor is keeping his own counsel and seeems to 
resent anything like insistent suggestion, so it is de- 
clared. He has acquired much information respect- 


| ing the candidates and is of an open mind, it is as- 
| serted. 
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the curse of the United States, that we almost 

have grown to believe it. Every time a moral- 
ist, a politician, an artist, or any other of the en- 
thusiastic pioneers engaged in the thoroughly lauda- 
ble task of making the world move, becomes exas- 
perated because the world does not respond percep- 
tibly to his efforts, he comes to the conclusion that 
conumercialism is the curse of the age, but most es- 
pecially of this country. So we have heard commer- 
cialism blamed for the decay of poetry, for the 
absence of any strictly national expression, but most 
of all for the superficial character of the American 
stage. The persons who make these accusations 
usually are well versed in the matters pertaining to 
the arts which they feel are not flourishing as they 
should in a nation so abounding in life and progress 
in other directions, but for the most part they are 
not im touch with the fundamental nature of the life 
of the nation itself, and their maledictions are the 
outgrowth of a more or less unconscious jealousy at 
the supreme success attained by the arts of industry 
and commerce. If they devoted more attention to the 
study of these fundamentals, there would come to 
them a realization that their plaint is based upon a 
false premise, for, first of all, romanticism and not 
commercialism is the predominant characteristic of 
the American nation at the present time. 


Strictly speaking, there is no such thing as com- 
mercialism, in the national sense, of an entire people 
interested exclusively in the accumulation of wealth. 
Commercial success can be achieved by a nation only 
as a result of a strenuous effort exerted under ad- 
vantageous conditions. There must be, behind it, a 
national spirit—a determination to lead. And a na- 
tional spirit, in the nature of things, cannot be 
sordid. At its worst it can be only selfish, jingoistic, 
but the constant evolution of the race upward, an 
axiom which has been accepted by the world’s great- 
est thinkers, is incompatible with the idea of a nation 
acting from sordid motives. If those who blame 
commercialism for all the ills from which art is 
suffering refuse to accept this axiom, if they insist 
that the race is not evolving ever upward, then they 
have no need to look further for the reason for that 
decay of the arts which they have discovered and 
deplored. Jf, as a nation, we have become commer- 
cialized, we must be sordid: if we are sordid we are 
degenerating; 1f we are degenerating, the arts will 
decay as a natural sequence, and we are drifting to 
the demnition bow-wows, so we may as well go ahead 
on the basis of commercialism which, at least, pro- 
vides us with the maximum of comfort while the 
process 1s going merrily on. 

But stay, no age was e’er degenerate, 
Unless men held it at too cheap a rate. 


S O often has commercialism been declared to be 


Fortunately, commercial success is a different thing 
from commercialism in the purely sordid sense. 
There are few, indeed, of the modern Jeremiahs who 
would maintain that commercial success is not a 
laudable thing. And a brief examination of the 
commercial success of this country will prove that 
there is in it a greater degree of romance than there 
has been in similar eras of other nations. This ro- 
mance had its inception in the deeds of those intrepid 
explorers who first discovered this continent. It was 
fostered by the pioneers who carved their homes out 
of the wilderness, and fought with savage tribes for 
the right to exist. It breathed in “the spirit of ’76” 
and in the half century which followed it impelled 
men to go farther and farther west in the search of 
new fields of activity. It led men across the plains 
to dig for gold in the Rockies, and came to the in- 
dustrial leaders of the last quarter century as an 
undivided heritage. 

Who can fail to recognize the romance in the 
records of those men of genius capable of conceiving 
and completing the great railway systems, the huge 
industrial organizations, the titanic enterprises which 
have made them supreme in their class in all the 
world, above men of other nations who had all the 
advantages of hereditary wealth and prestige? These 
men reaped golden rewards, as a matter of course, 
commensurate with their gigantic conceptions. Their 
methods may have been often questionable, their 
motives eutirely personal, but they were the out- 
growth of the spirit of romance, which led them to 
dream of great accomplishment, and inspired them 
to make their dreams realities. Where commercial- 
ism would have plodded along, and traded cents for 
dollars remanticism leaped out into the future, and 
built a national commercial success overnight. 

Comnare this progress with that of Russia, where 


romanticism is throttled, and where commercialism, 
if it can he said to sway the affairs of any nation, 


certainly exists in its haldest state. With possibili- | 


ties scarcely less pronounced, Russia is hampered 











by the narrow commercial spirit of a small, predom- 
inant class. Whatever imperial progress Russia may 
seem to have made, it is solely the outcome of the 
spirit of grab, and bears about the same relation to 
romance as the action of a big boy taking an apple 
from a small one. 


Having achieved this national success, is there 
anything about it which would preclude the develop- 
ment of the fme arts? History would seem to indi- 
cate the opposite. It was when Egypt was the com- 
mercial center of the world that she led in what arts 
were then extant. From there business and art 
moved hand in hand morthward and westward. 
Greece, Italy, Spain, The Netherlands, and England 
in turn assumed the leadership in both. Finally, 
Germany outstripped them all, and now holds undis- 
puted supremacy in all except, possibly, painting, 
and even here the crown is disputed. Where, in all 
these annals, is there the least support for the theory 
that commercial success is fatal to the highest de- 
velopment of any of the arts? Is it not a much more 
logical conclusion that commercial success, provid- 
ing as it does a great accumulation of wealth and 
the establishment of a leisure class, furnishes the 
most congenial conditions for the artist? 

Now I can readily imagine those who blame com- 
mercialism for the conditions which they deplore, 
exclaiming in great glee, “He is hoist by his own 
petard—he has digged a pit and fallen into it, If 
commercial success fosters the development of the 
arts, why is it that our arts do not develop?” The 
problem is not so profound as it appears. Our arts 
have developed, but the development has been purely 
along the line of romanticism, and the most super- 
ficial romanticism at that. Our nation is young. It 
has a large population, for the most part spread out 
thinly over a large territory. This population is in- 
telligent, but it is only one degree removed from the 
soll. It has awakened to the spirit of romanticism, 
and thus far, what little it demands of art, it re- 
quires shall be of a highly colored romantic sort. 
To supply this demand, we have seen spring up a 
tremendous array of writers of fiction, innumerable 
cheap and flashy magazines, rag-time music, and its 
“get refined quick” allies, the automatic piano and 
the phonograph, 

It is in the theater that this modern romanticism 
is most apparent, with the result that commercialism 
has been blamed for our lack of commercialism in 
dramatic art. In other words, the theater is blamed 
for the existence of romanticism, when as a matter 
of fact, romance has made the theater what it is. 
The indictment against the theater is that it has not 
kept pace with the genius of the dramatist. The de- 
votees of the modern drama complain that the man- 
agers fail to appreciate the drama of ideas, and per- 
sist in fostering the drama of illusion. While Amer- 
ica has produced few dramatists of the higher order, 
there are available the works of the Europeans, 
Ibsen, Sudermann, Shaw, Galsworthy, the Irish 
school, Hauptmann, Brieux and many more. 

The theatrical manager, however, with the best of 
intentions and the highest of ideals, cannot, in the 
nature of things, be a pioneer. He is forced to fol- 
low public opinion, and not too closely at that. He 
must wait until a demand is sufficiently developed in 
a large section of the public, before he can begin to 
respond to it. This is no more commercialism than 
is the conducting of a grocery business. Were he 
provided with a Fortunatus’ purse itself, the theat- 
rical manager could not educate the public; in addi- 
tion to infinite financial] resources, he would have to 
be armed with authority by the state to force people 
to attend his performances. The general public looks 
toward the theater solely for entertainment, and usu- 
ally for amusement. Its attitude toward art is found- 
ed deeply in romanticism. Most of the modern dram- 
atists, as differentiated from mere playwrights, find 
their inspiration in philosophy, in the higher trend of 
thought away from dogma, in the right of the indi- 
vidual to live his own life in his own way. They 
are pioneers, and as such must.in the nature of things, 
always be in the minority. People go to theaters to 
see that with which thev agree, not that which some- 
one else thinks will agree with them. And when 
they think they are being preached at they can stay 
awav so hard as to discourage effectually all efforts 
to make them see the error of their ways. 

There is no remedy for this except time. A_na- 
tional, or endowed, or “little” theater cannot hope 
to change this attitude. This was proved by the 
spectacular failure of the New Theater in New York. 
The sagactous millionaires who financed this venture 
withdrew, not because they could not afford to pay 
the bills, nor because they grew weary of a fad. 
Their business sense told them that they were con- 
tributing nothing at all to the uplift of the drama. 
The productions at the New Theater which suc- 





ceeded, would have been successes at any of the 
“old” theaters, and those which were merely “artis- 
tic” successes would have been as great failures 
elsewhere. They discovered that a playhouse of 
diminutive size would be ample provision for the 
audiences interested in the higher drama and the 
New Theater grew old while it was still young. 
Commercialism was eliminated here, if one may 
speak of the elimination of the nonexistent, and still 
the stage did not respond to the uplift. 

Likewise, as art is the highest expression of the 
ideals of the people from which it springs, we in this 
country have, as yet, no fitting expression of the 
modern dramatic movement which is in such vigor- 
ous condition in the older countries. Our abounding, 
romantic life is such that there is little inspiration 
for the exponent of social pathology. We cannot 
be deeply introspective with victory ever perching 
upon our banners, and it is only national crises, 
periods when the entire national consciousness is 
stirred with self-questionings, that produce Ibsens, 
Shaws, Galsworthys, Brieuxes and Tchekhofs. 

In other words—while we have a highly developed 
national intelligence, which is beginning to see the 
ineffectiveness of the common sort of plays in vogue 
in our theaters, this intelligence has not yet taken a 
creative turn, or having done so has only its own 
enthusiasm upon which to feed, a rather cannibal- 
istic proceeding which results in such strange con- 
tradictions as Percy MacKaye’s “Yankee Sketches.” 
Our dramatists are adepts in their work, that of ex- 
pressing forcibly the romantic ideals of our social 
and political fabric, and to a certain extent have 
succeeded in beclouding the issue of romantic real- 
ism which provides the best of amusement with a2 
pretense of sincerity. 

Yet this country is approaching problems which 
cannot be solved by the application of the romantic 
means which always have proved sufficient in the 
past. The lead is not yet entirely clear, but there are 
outcroppings here and there along the way that indi- 
cate a necessity for readjustment. To delineate these 
falls not within the province of the present discus- 
sion, but to all who have given serious thought to 
our social evolution they are apparent. That they 
will give rise to an art as virile and vital as them- 
selves is natural, but this cannot be until we see 
more clearly what form these problems shall take. 
Meanwhile, we are merely echoing the problems of 
the older civilizations which are, in a measure, ours 
also, and those of our sincerer dramatists who feel 
called to better things succeed in producing little 
more than a weak imitation of the work of the men 
who are in the midst of the more strenuous battles 
of the old world. 

So the theater 1s not so backward after all, and I 
say this with a profound sense of its shortcomings; 
but two things are prerequisite to any marked 
change: The first of these is a clearer view of the 
meaning of our own national life; the second a 
broader education which will create a demand for 
a dramatic art which is not purely entertaining, but 
which represents vital matters in entertaining form. 
The former can be achieved only by the lapse of 
tune; the latter is going on swiftly, and finds its 
most important aid in the printed play. Thousands 
who would yawn through a stage performance of a 
Hauptmann or Sowerby drama find pleasure in the 
book, as the play of ideas is not so swift, and they 
can accustom themselves to conversation that is not 
mere froth by easy stages. Missing a point they can 
retrace their steps and discover where they over- 
looked it. They come closely into touch with great 
minds and grow accustomed to the impact of ideas 
driven home with force. Little coteries soon gather 
in which those who find profit in study of the higher 
forms of the drama gravitate together, and as a re- 
sult we have “Little Theaters” cropping up every- 
where. Without the vogue of the printed play of 
the last few years there would never have been the 
movement which apparently ts soon to be consum- 
mated in the establishment of such an institution in 
Los Angeles, which is so far from the nearest one of 
its kind that it never could have been achieved by 
induction, 

Thus, then, we have a complete chain of influence 
which is hound to have an important effect upon the 
theater—education of the public through the print- 
ed olay, a select demand for dramatic performances 
such as are promised in the Little Theater, and, 
eventually, a cultivation of this demand until plays 
of the highest order will be practical business propo- 
sitions for any playhouse. Coincidentally, the de- 
velopment of national consciousness to a point where 
our problems can be specifically defined will stimu- 
late creativeness on the part of the native dramatist. 
Then we will have a theater which will satisfy the 
most exacting, and still it will be—commercial. 
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OLD FAVORITES: CASK OF AMONTILLADO 
By Edgar Allen Poe 








[for seashore and mountain camp summer read- 
ing The Graphic will contain one well-told story of 
adventure every week until the vacation season is 
over. | 

HE thousand injuries of Fortunato I had borne 
| as best |] could, but when he ventured upon in- 

silt | vowed revenge. You, who so well know 
the nature of my soul, will not suppose, however, 
that 1 gave utterance to a threat. At length | would 
be avenged; this was a point definitely settled—but 
the very definiteness with which it was resolved pre- 
cluded the idea of risk. I must not only punish but 
pimush with impunity. A wrong is unredressed when 
retribution overtakes its redresser. It 1s equally un- 
redressed when the avenger fails to make himselt 
felt as such to him who has done the wrong. 

It must be understood that neither by word nor 
deed had J given Fortunato cause to doubt my good 
will. I continued, as was my wont, to smile in his 
face, and he did not perceive that my smile sow was 
at the thought of his tmnmolation. 

He had a weak point—this Fortunato—although in 
other regards he was a man to be respected and even 
feared. He prided himself on his connoisseurship in 
wine. Few Italians have the true virtuoso spirit. 
For the most part their enthusiasm is adopted to 
suit the time and opportunity, to practise imposture 
upon the British and Austrian mitllionatres. In 
painting and gemmary, Fortunato, lke his country- 
men, was a quack, but in the matter of old wines 
he was sincere. In this respect I did not differ from 
him materially ;—I was skilful in the Italian vintages 
myself, and bought largely whenever I could. 

It was about dusk, one evening during the su- 
preme madness of the carnival season, that I en- 
countered my friend. He accosted me with excessive 
warmth, for he had been drinking much. The man 
wore motley. He had on a tight-fitting, parti- 
striped dress, and his head was surmounted by the 
conical cap and bells. I was so pleased to see him 
that I thought I should never have done wringing 
his hand. 

I said to him—-““My dear Fortunato, you are luck- 
ily met. How remarkably well you are looking to- 
day. But I have received a pipe of what passes for 
Amontillado, and I have my doubts.” 

“How?” said he. “Amontillado? <A_ pipe? 
possible! And in the middle of the carnival!’ 

“T have my doubts,” I replied; “and I was silly 
enough to pay the full Amontillado price without 
consulting you in the matter. You were not to be 
found, and I was fearful of losing a bargain.” 

“Amontillado !”’ 

“T have my doubts.” 

“Amontillado !’ 

“And I must satisfy them.” 

“Amontillado !” 

“As you are engaged, T am on my way to Luchresi. 
Tf any one has a critical turn it is he. He will tell 
me——” 

“TLuchresi cannot tell Amontillado from Sherry.” 

“And yet some fools will have it that his taste 1s 

match for your own.” 

“Come, let us go.” 

“Whither ?” 

“Fo vour vaults.” 

“My friend, no; I will not impose upon your good 
nature. I perceive you have an engagement. Lu- 
chresi——” 

“T have an engagement :—come.” 

“My friend, no. It is not the engagement, but the 
severe cold with which I verceive you are afflicted. 
‘The vaults are insufferably damp. They are encrust- 
ed with nitre.” 

“Let us go, nevertheless. The cold is merely noth- 
ing. Amontillado! You have been imposed upon. 


Im- 


And as for Luchresi, he cannot distinguish Sherry 


from Amontillado.” 

Thus speaking, Fortunato passessed himself of my 
arm; and putting on a mask of black silk and draw- 
ing a roquelaure closely about my person, J suffered 
him to hurry me to my palazzo, 

There were no attendants at home: they had ab- 
sconded to make merrv in honor of the time. I had 
told them that I should not return until the morning, 
and had given them explicit orders not to stir from 
the house. These orders were sufficient, 1 well knew, 
to insure their immediate disappearance, one and all, 
es soon as my back was turned. 

I took from their sconces two flambeaux, and giv- 
ing one to Fortunato, bowed him through several 
suites of rooms to the archway that led into the 
vaults. I passed down a long and winding staircase, 
requesting him to be cautious as he followed. We 
came at length to the foot of the descent, and stood 
together upon the damp ground of the catacombs of 
the Montresors. 

The gait of my friend was unsteady, and the hells 
upon his cap jingled as he strode. 

“The pipe,” he said. . 

“Tt ig further on.” said T; “but observe the white 
web-work which gleams from these cavern walls.’ 

He turned towards me, and Jooked into my eyes 
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with two filmy orbs that distilled the rheum of 1n- 
toxication. 

“Nitre?” he asked, at length. 

“Nitre,” I replied. “How jong have you had that 
cough?” 

“Ugh! ugh! ugh! — ugh! ugh! ugh! — ugh! ugh! 
ugh! — ugh! ugh! ugh! — ugh! ugh! ugh!” 

My poor friend found it impossible to repry for 
matly minutes. 

“Tt is nothing,” he said, at last. 

“Come,” I said, with decision, “we will go back; 
vour health is precious. You are rich, respected, ad- 
mired, beloved; you are happy, as once I was. You 
are a man to be missed. For me it is no matter. We 
will go back; you will be ill, and I cannot be re- 
sponsible. Besides, there is Luchresi——” 

“Enough,” he said; “the cough is a mere nothing; 
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it will not kill me. I shall not die of a cough.” 

“True—true,”’ I replied; “and, indeed, I had no 
intention of alarming you unnecessarily—but you 
should use all proper caution. A draught of this 
Medoc will defend us from the damps.” 

Here I knocked off the neck of a bottle which 1 
drew from a long row of its fellows that lay upon 
the mould. 

“Drink,” I said, presenting him the wine. 

“T drink,’ he said, “to the buried that repose 
around us.” 

“And I to your long life.” 

He again took my arm, and we proceeded. 

“These vaults,” he said, “are extensive.” 

“The Montresors,” I replied, “were a great and 
numerous family.” 

“Tt forget your arms.” 

“A huge human foot d’or, in a field azure; the 
foot crushes a serpent rampant whose fangs are em- 
bedded in the heel.” 

“And the motto?” 

“Nemo me impune lacessit.” 

“Good!” he said. 

The wine sparkled in his eyes and the hells jingled. 
My own fancy grew warm with the Medoc. We had 
passed through long walals of piled skeletons, with 
casks and puncheons intermingling, into the inmost 
recesses of catacombs. I paused again, and this time 
T made bold to seize Fortunato by an arm above the 
elbow. 

“The nitre!” I said; “see, it increases. It hangs 
like moss upon the vaults. We are below the river's 
hed. The drops of moisture trickle among the bones. 
Come, we will go back ere it is too late. Your 
cough——" 

“Tt is nothing,” he said; “let us go on. But first, 
another draught of the Medoc.” 

I broke and reached him a flagon of De Grave. 
He emptied it at a breath. His eyes flashed with a 
fierce light. He laughed and threw the bottle up- 
wards with a gesticulation I did not understand. 

T looked at him in surprise. He repeated the move- 
ment—a grotesque one. 

“Vou do not comprehend?” he said. 

“Not I,” I replied. 

“Then you are not of the brotherhood.” 

“Howe 

“Vou are not of the masons.” 

MVes, yes, 1 Said. yes, yes. 

“You? Impossible! A mason?” 

“A mason,” 1 replied. 

“A sigh,” he said, “a sign.” 

“Tt is this.’ I answered, producing from beneath 
the folds of my roquelaure a trowel. 

“You jest,’ he exclaimed, recoiling a few paces. 
“But let us proceed to the Amontillado.” 

“Re it so,” I said, replacing the tool beneath the 
cloak and again offering my arm. He leaned upon tt 
heavily. We continued our route in search of the 
Amontillado. We passed throuch a range of low 
arches, descended, passed on, and descending again, 
arrived at a deep crypt, in which the foulness of the 
air caused our fambeaux rather to glow than flame. 

At the most remote end of the crypt there appeared 
another less spacious. Its walls had been lined with 
human remains, piled to the vault overheard. in_ the 
fashion of the great catacombs of Paris. Three sides 
of this interior crypt were still ornamented in this 
manner. From the fourth side the bones had been 
thrown down, and lay promiscuously upon the earth, 
forming at one point a mound of some size. Within 
the wall thus exposed by the displacing of the bones, 
we nerceived a still interior crypt or recess, in depth 
about four feet, in width three, in height six or 
seven. It seemed to have been constructed for no 
especial use within itself, but formed merely the in- 
terval between two of the colossal supports of the 
roof of the catacombs. and was hacked by one ot 
their circumscribing walls of solid granite. 

It was in vain that Fortunato, uplifting his dull 
torch, endeavored to pry into the depth of the recess. 
Its termination the feeble light did not enable us 


{oO SEE" , 
ae 1” | said: “herein is the Amontillado. As 
roceed, said; ¢ 


for Luchresi——” 
“He is an ignoramus,” interrupted my friend, as 


he stepped unsteadily forward, while T followed im- 
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mediately at his heels. In an instant he had reached 
the extremity of the niche, and finding his progress 
arrested by the rock, stood stupidly bewildered. A 
moment more and [ had, fettered him to the granite. 
In its surface were two iron staples, distant from 
each other about two feet, horizontally. From one 
of these depended a short chain, from the other a 
padlock. Throwing the links about his waist, it was 
but the work of a few seconds to secure it. He was 
too much astounded to resist. Withdrawing the key 
[ stepped hack from the recess. 


“Pass your hand,” I said, “over the wall: you can- 
not help feeling the nitre. Indeed, it 1s very damp. 
Once more let me implore you to return. No? Then 
I must positively leave you. But I must first render 
you all the little attentions in my power.” 

“The Amontillado!” ejaculated my friend, not yet 
recovered from his astonishment. 

“True,” I replied; “the Amontillado.” 

As I said these words I busied myself among the 
pile of bones of which I have before spoken. Throw- 
ing them aside, I soon uncovered a quantity of build- 
ing stone atid mortar. With these materials and 
with the aid of my trowel, I began vigorously to 
wall up the entrance of the niche. 

I had searcely laid the first tier of the masonry 
when | discovered that the intoxication of Fortu- 
nato had in a great measure worn off. The earliest 
indication I had of this was a low moaning cry from 
the depth of the recess. It was wot the cry of a 
drunken man. There was then a long and obstinate 
silence. J] laid the second tier, and the third, and the 
fourth; and then I heard the furious vibrations of 
the chain. The noise lasted for several minutes, dur- 
ing which, that I might hearken to it with the more 
satisfaction, | ceased my labors and sat down upon 
the bones. When at last the clanking subsided, I re- 
sumed the trowel, and finished without interruption 
the fifth, the sixth, and the seventh tier. The wall 
was now nearly upon a level with my breast. I again 
paused, and holding the fambeaux over the mason- 
work, threw a few feeble rays upon the figure within. 

A succession of loud and shrill screams, bursting 
suddenly from the throat of the chained form, seemed 
to thrust me violently back. For a brief moment I 
hesitated, I trembled. Unsheathing my rapier, I be- 
gan to grope with it about the recess; but the 
thought of an instant reassured me. JI placed my 
hand upen the solid fabric of the catacombs, and 
felt satisfied. JI reapproached the wall; I replied to 
the yells of him who clamored. I re-echoed, I[ aided, 
I surpassed them in volume and strength. I did this, 
and the clamorer grew still. 

It was now midnight, and my task was drawing 
to a close. | had completed the eighth, the ninth and 
the tenth tier. I had finished a portion of the last 
and the eleventh; there remained but a single stone 
to be fitted and plastered in. I struggled with its 
weight; I placed it partially in its destined position. 
But now there came from out the niche a low laugh 
that erected the hairs upon my head. It was succeed- 
ed by a sad voice, which I had difficulty in recog- 
nizing as that of the noble Fortunato. The voice 
sald— 

“Hal ha! ha! — he! he! he! — a very good joke, 
indeed—an excellent jest. We shall have many a 
rich laugh about it at the palazzo—he! he! he!— 
over our wine—he! he! he!” 

“Fhe Amontillado!” 7 said. 

“TTe! he! he! — he! he! he!—yes, the Amontil- 
lado. But is it not getting late? Will not they be 
awaiting us at the palazzo. the Lady Fortunato and 
the rest? Let us be gone.” 

“Ves,” I-said, “let us be gone.” 

“For the love of God, Montressor!” 

“Ves,” T said, “for the love of God!” 

But to these words I hearkened in vain for a reply. 

grew impatient. I called aloud— 

“Fortunato !” 

No answer. 

Fortunato !” 

No answer still. I thrust a torch through the re- 
miming aperture and let it fall within. There came 
forth in return only a jingling of the bells. My heart 
grew sick; it was the dampness of the catacombs 
that made it so. I hastened to make an end of my 
labor. 1 forced the last stone into its position; I 
plastered it up. Against the new masonry I re- 
erected the old rampart of bones. For the half of a 
century no mortal has disturbed them. Jn pace requt- 
escat! 


I called again— 


———————_— 


Failure to enforce its rules for insuring safety to 
passengers is the decision of the state railway com- 
mission on the disastrous wreck on the San Fran- 
cisco, Napa and Calistoga railway near Vallejo, sev- 
eral weeks ago, in which thirteen lives were lost. 
Train dispatcher, conductor and motorman alike ig- 
nored specific rules due to which the accident oc- 
curred. This should be strong testimony for litigants 
seeking damages. 

—_— 

Good bye, Felix Diaz, take keer of yourself! Japan 

is a long way from the presidency of Mexico. 
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FRANKFURT AND ITS MEDIEVAL MEMORIES 


O the American visitor the most interesting 
T thing in Frankfort is the Old-Vown, to which 

J} have previously referred. Even to the native 
1 believe this Old-Town with its curious buildings 
and its still more curious memories possesses a cer- 
tain charm. For the American this lure is extraor- 
dinary for the reason that nowhere in America can 
this same oldness be found. It seems to me, too, that 
the Wagner operas, especially, of course, the “Mas- 
tersingers,” have given us a better idea of the beauty 
ot these things. | have no doubt that any visitor to 
Nuremburg will enjoy it all the more for having 
previously seen the “Mastersingers.” And this is no 
less so of the old part of Frankfort or of any other 
German city, though I really think that Frankfort 
possesses one of the most interesting old-towns, ex- 
cept, of course, Nuremburg, in Germany. 

Until about forty years ago Frankfort was a free 
city. And the insularity of these free cities in Ger- 
many gave rise to a vast number of curious tradi- 
tions, those traditions and customs which always 
hang themselves to any life where there is no prog- 
ress. hese have all now been swept away, and 
even a memory of them would scarcely survive ex- 
cept in the minds of the old people were it not for 
the works in Frankfort dialect—which is altogether 
charming and one of the most unique of German dia- 
lects—of Friederic Stolze, poet, social reformer and 
politician. But to describe this man’s work would 
occupy too much space and I cannot here attempt it. 
I can only say that I greatly regret the impossibility 
of translating this dialect into English. I consider 
these humorous works masterpieces of genius; but to 
put them in anything except dialect would destroy 
them, for the simple reason that the author does not 
describe his characters, but merely gives each one of 
them an individual form of speech easily recogniza- 
ble and, of course, taken from life, so that you know 
instantly what character of person it is talking,—all 
of which would be impossible in American English, 
though perhaps England, Scotland or Ireland might 
furnish a decent medium for such work. 


*k OO ok 


Stolze lived down in what is now the old part of 
Frankfort, nestled in a bend of the river, the Main, 
which, in those days, was not banked, and frequently 
overflowed. With a friend, a native of Frankfort, [ 
went all through the Old-Vown and had pointed out 
to me many of the places which were the scenes of 
stolze’s poems and stories. This part of the town re- 
mains altogether unchanged. You can still perfectly 
rrace the manner of its building. You can see how 
a crooked path across a field made the present street 
lines. You know how a path across a meadow shapes 
itself. The first man goes over and makes a crooked 
line in the grass; another follows the same path, and 
another and still another until the grass is well worn 
away. Then perhaps a farmer drives over the same 
path with his team. Others follow and the path be- 
comes a road. Along this houses spring wp and, 
gradually, a town is born. You wonder at the nar- 
rowness of many of the streets that separate the 
houses. But that 1s easy to understand, too, for these 
strects were, originally, private property given grudg- 
ingly for this purpose. The builder of the first large 
house builds to the edge of his narrow lot, leaving 
only space for a narrow foot-path so that he can 
reach his own kitchen-garden or dump-heap. Then 
the next owner does the same thing. And in order 
not to lose this space they extend, both of them, the 
second and third stories of their houses out a foot or 
two so that the top story actually lies on the prop- 
erty line. Naturally, the last builder must build back 
a little so as to have light for his windows. but, even 
so, the walls nearly touch and you can easily shake 
hands from house to house. 


Fully to understand all of which you must know 


the character of the German peasant, you must get 


in touch with the literature which grew up around 
these property line quarrels, the feuds, the love 
affairs between children of rival houses. You must 
read how the peasants often and often in their stupid 
ignorance have stolen out in the dead of night and 
moved the boundary stone, thimking thus to get the 
coveted strip of field, and then the suits that were 
waged over it, the government surveyor, the false 
witnesses, the poisoned live-stock and all the rest of 
it. There is a vast literature dealing with just these 
things, part of it partially comic, part of it terribly 
tragic. And then when you see this old Frankfort 
town you realize the why and the wherefore of these 
narrow, crooked streets, of these gables touching one 
another. of these buildings piled in every conceivable 
way without rhyme or reason. You see the chaos 
which arises from many selfish, ignorant minds, from 
a complete absence of any unity of action, from ready 
suspicion of any proposal] no matter how reasonable. 
And, at the same time, you must realize that you are 
standing on the scene of a thousand pretty romances, 
plots for a thousand tragic or comic novels; a field 
of fiction, and of truth which is stronger than fic- 
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tion, without compare. If you know German litera- 
ture -you recognize all the earmarks of the classic 
novels. And it is just as thrilling as it is to stand 
beneath a medieval castle and to dream of the deeds 
that took place about and within its walls, of the 
lives that have been lived there, of all the joy and 
suffering, the pleasure and pain of the ages. The 
castle holds you more, perhaps, because it seems 
more heroic. But these houses of old Frankfort have 
a romance more intimate, the lives of the people who 
lived and loved and died here are more like our own, 
they have not the unrealness of the classic hero, who 
is always painted as a half-god. And if you talk to 
the old, old people—and I warn you that you must 
know your German well before you can do that— 
you will find that every word of theirs is tinged with 
a color of these funny old customs, of the queer old 
romances and feuds of long ago which remind us of 
our grandmothers’ dresses and tresses. 
ae 

‘Lhe country round about Frankfort is no less in- 
teresting than the old town itself. Up in the Taunus 
Niountains there are remains of ancient fortifications 
built there by the early Roman settlers or conquerers. 
This fortification consists, now, at least, ofa ditch 
and earthwork with occasional remains of what were 
once watch-towers. This ditch wiids in and out 
among the hills, now national forest reserves, for 
many miles. At times, it is plainly visible, at others 
it can hardly be traced. And even the sturdy towers 
have mostly disappeared in course of time. For the 
peasants cared nothing for tradition and used the 
stones from these ancient towers to build their houses: 
But more interesting even than the Roman fortifi- 
cations, and much more picturesque, are the ruined 
castles which surmount almost every hill in this 
region. And great old times they must have had, 
these rival robber barons! Yhey, of course, began 
by being nothing better than bandits, no better and no 
worse than the highwayman who, today, holds up 
our stage-coach, our overland limited, or our trolley 
car. That 1s a thing that one must bear in mind 
always in this region, for it adds immensely to the 
romance of the whole thing. 

_—t 


Naturally, in those “good old times” the people 
were entirely unprotected. If there was any state at 
all it was too small, too badly organized and too 
weak to attempt much police duty in these sparsely 
settled country districts. But the kings and lords, 
when they traveled, were accompanied by large bodies 
of armed men. And these kings or lords (or church 
dignitaries) were the only people worth robbing. 
So the bandits formed into bands—and the strongest 
of them made himself their leader. After a time this 
leader became a little king himself. He waxed 
wealthy, paid his minions well for their fidelity and 
support, and made himself the absolute despot of his 
band. Then he built himself a castle on a hill from 
which he could make expeditions into the valley be- 
low. At first, no doubt, he contented himself with 
robbing the peasants and the passing travelers. But 
he soon found that the peasants had him in their 
power. They had but to move away and leave the 
ground untilled and he and his band ‘must starve. 
So the baron patched up a sort of informal treatv 
with the peasants, guaranteeing them immunity from 
the depredations of his band in exchange for tithes, 
or taxes paid in produce. The one thing from which 
these barons seem to have been unable to keep aloof 
were the young women of the peasant class, and the 
tales of their immorality and bestiality in this re- 
gard are shocking. And this, too, was their down- 
fall. For the peasants were, seemingly, willing to 
pay taxes for peace and prctection (just as we’ all 
do, for that matter, even today). But the seizure by 
force of arms of their women they could not stand. 
And it happened all too often that a young peasant, 
in love, struck down the ravisher of his bride, often 
enough forfeiting his own life in so doing. 

* oO x 

Unfortunately, a leader is not always easy to re- 
place. And so the barons and their bands grew 
weaker and weaker and were at last, one by one, 
overthrown by the peasantry,” The latter wsed the 
stones from the castles to build their own walls, so 
that little now rcmains but picturesque ruins. Yes, 
there 1s another thing that still remains more beau- 
tiful than the ruins themselves: a long chain of 
romantic memories which add a charm to these ruins 
that no modern structure, no matter how picturesque 
can possibly possess; a charm which spreads itself 
over this whole district; and, tndeed, over the whole 
castle district of the Rhine. 

BRANK PATTERSON. 

Frankfurt, Germany, Jiuly8, 19013. 
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Either Col. Mulhall is the most monumental liar 
of the age or else the N. A. M. was badly fooled hy 
his letters of advice. Senator Cummins is the latest 
to feel the goad. He denies having conferred with 
the lobbyist and gave Mulhall the lie in committee 
meeting. The Towa senators in a numerous class, 
however. 


July 26, 1913 
GRAPHITES 
A Daniels come to judgment, and as he skirts our 
coast, 
He finds that California has lawful right to boast, 
But that, of course, is not our style, we leave it to 
each guest 
To use superlatives at will in lauding of the west. 


—= 


Adrianople, the Holy City, is back in the control of 
the Turks. As the Sick Man of the East the Otto- 
man Empire has the most remarkable recuperative 
powers ever known. Just when everybody regarded 
the Sultan as down and out, lo, he bobs up serenely 
and recovers part of his lost territory without strik- 
ing a blow. 


Bulletin: The British secretary of foreign affairs, 
Sir Charles Grey, has left his- office at a critical junc- 
ture, when many vexed problems call for solution, to 
fill a lecture engagement in the provinces where he 
gets £50 a night. He says he needs the money. 
P. S. Secretary of State Bryan is in lowa on a lec- 
ture tour. 

Apparently, the worm is turning. The N. A. M. 
officials threaten to begin suit against all newspa- 
pers criticising them adversely on account of the 
Mulhall disclosures. It is a good bluff. The Phila- 
delphia North American 13 the first victim of their 
wrath. Five hundred thousand dollars damages they 
ask. Perhaps, they can get their bait back in this way. 

Dispatches state that two young women suffra- 
gettes who attempted to burn the residence of the 
late lord provost of Glasgow took refuge in a chim- 
ney after being caught redhanded. It is suspected 
that their captors were color blind, unless, indeed, 
Glasgow soot is unlike the kind known in this country. 


Secretary Josephus Daniels has promised that the 
navy shall have more chaplains or “hust a trace.” 
Now shiver my timbers if that kind of nautical talk 
is understandable. However, the expression came 
following the banquet at San Diego and may have 
been blurred by the “splicing of the mainbrace.” 


Caminetti’s friend, Thomas E. Ilayden, inadvised- 
ly named as special prosecutor by the attorney gen- 
eral, has considerately resigned. It is well. The ad- 
ministration might have been still further embar- 
rassed had he remained to conduct the case against 
his friend’s son. 

Chief of Police Sebastian of Los Angeles has in- 
stituted the social practice of giving an “at home” 
party in the city jail to the citizenesses of that com- 
munity. The freedom of the jail is promised his 
guests. The desk sergeant will assist in receiving, 
oz course. 


Brother Jamie Watson of Indiana appears to have 
been the star performer for the N. A. M. Accord- 
ing to the Mulhall testimony, he was being groomed 
for President as the likeliest individual in the market, 
Indiana narrowly escaped having James as its gov- 
ernor. 


Now cioszr to Chapultepec the Carranzistas press, 

And Huerta at the capital betrays his mind’s distress: 

Ths situation grows acute, and tauter grows thea 
tension, 

While ever in the background looms the Yankes inter- 
vention. 


Tfow exasperating this to the uninitiated: 

SANTA CRUZ, Cal., July 23.—At the state rally 
here today of the Lady Maccabees, the Stockton 
Hive and the Sacramento Hive exemplified the 
work. ; 


Stung ! 

Parisians are being edified by the vaudeville antics 
of Jack Johnson and his white wife who are doing 
a Turkey trot nightly. It is a hideous spectacle. 


Calumet—the pipe of peace—is in the hands of a 
howling mob and the state militia may have to be 
invoked to aid the sheriff in maintaining order. There 
is nothing in a name. 


With unconscious humor the cable dispatches an- 
nounce that Mrs. Pankhurst, the suffragette leader, 
in addition to a hunger strike, fatly refuses to walk. 


Heavens! what a shock. L. E. Pinkham has been 
nominated for governor of Hawaii. But Lydia is 
dead, on second thought. 


‘To arms, to arms, Lars Porsena Huerta, the Con- 
stitutionalists are at your gates and they'll get you, 
sure. 


As for the sorrows of Werther they were many, 
but hardly to compare with the troubles of Huerta. 
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Activities of Claim Agents Exemoplified 

That the Pacific Electric railway management has 
made strenuous efforts to settle all claim damages 
against the road growing out of the recent Ventce- 
Vineyard disaster, in which fourteen lives were lost 
and scores were injured, is to the lasting credit of 
the company. Naturally, it is better to settle on an 
amicable basis than to have to meet litigants in court. 
An illustration of the desire to wipe out all harsh 
recollections of the wreck is afforded by the experi- 
ence of an employe of the Los Angeles Gas & Elec- 
tric Corporation, who sat in one of the forward cars 
and received a slight bruise on the cheek. It was 
a mere scratch and did not prevent his reporting for 
work Monday morning. But the alert claim agent 
had not overlooked him and at the noon hour he 
told with a grin how he had been presented with 
$25 in gold by a representative of the company 1n 
full settlement. He promptly signed the quit claim 
paper and gleefully pocketed the cash. Another story 
is grimly humorous. [ cannot vouch for its authen- 
ticity, but, doubtless, President Shoup has heard of 
the incident, since, I am informed, it actually hap- 
pened. Following the bringing in of the injured to 
the Pacific Electric station half a dozen ubiquitous 
claim agents with ready coin were on hand. Among 
the sufferers was a man with a gashed cheek and a 
bruised hand. An agent cornered him and pressed 
on him fifty dollars which the man refused. It was 
promptly raised to $200. Still dazed from his blow 
the victim accepted the proffer, signed the paper and 
disappeared. Two days later the company received 
the money back with a letter of explanation. The 
recipient was not in the accident. He had run for 
the car that caused the wreck, fell heavily on the 
track—which resulted painfully—took the train that 
followed and with his still bleeding features alighted 
at the station in time to receive the condolences of 
the crowd and the attention of the claim agent. 
When he recovered his poise he reccgnized that he 
was not entitled to the money and with an exhibition 
of honesty highly to be commended returned the 
$o00. I call upon Paul Shoup to verify this <ood 
story told to me as gospel truth and which IJ have 
related without exaggeration. 
Oversight of the Cashier 

One of San Francisco’s brightest limbs of the law 
has been in Los Angeles this week enjoying real 
metropolitan advantages and incidentally telling a 
few good stories at the club. This is one of them 
for which he vouches on the word of a gentleman. 
Recently, he represented the defendant in a divorce 
cise: incompatibility of temper was the plaintiff’s 
charge. Motoring up to San Francisco she registered 
at the—well, never mind the hotel—and her escort 
was a well-known Los Angelan. When they left, her 
hill was sent to the defendant by her instructions. 
This angered him and he turned the account over to 
his lawyer with injunctions to get an explanation 
from the cashier of the hotel. “What is wrong with 
ite”? was asked of the lawyer. “We'll correct any 
error on our part.” “Merely that vou have omitted 
to include the expenses of the lady’s escort in her 
bill” was the tart comment, 


Snyder and the Shoemaker Adage 

If the tentative appointment of Meredith Pinck- 
ney Snyder to the public service commission is acqui- 
esced in by the city council I predict that Banker 
Snyder will quickly discover that local politics bear 
an entirely different aspect these tangled times from 
the days when he was mayor. Then the city was 
well governed, and things ran smoothly. ‘There was 
4 minimum of freak legislation and of freak ama- 
teurs hanging around the city hall with experiments 
to be tried at the city’s expense. In fact, the freaks 
in those days were given short shrift. Doubtless, 
Banker Snyder remembers all these things, and also 
knows that the present is not as was the past, but he 
will find that where his temperament was excellently 
adapted to steering civic affairs in those circum- 
stances. even such a subordinate position as that of 
pblic service commissioner in these days is attend- 
ed by daily storm and stress. Mr. Snyder has made 
a success of his hank, and the old adage about the 
shoemaker and his last would seem to fit particularly 








well in his case. He still resents the fact that I was 
instrumental im defeating him for a third term, not 
realizing that he owes his present success to my 
journalistic opposition to him as a politician. 


Billy Garland at the Blarney Stone 

JT am not sure that it is a veritable photograph of 
“Billy” Garland kissing the blarnev stone that the 
Colonel sends me from Ireland. The osculator wears 
a green coat aud maroon trousers and is held by his 
white spats by two foine Irish gintlemin what time 
he presses his lips on the celebrated stone six feet 
below the coping. 1 never suspected the sage of the 
Crags of falling into poetry, but here is what he 
seems to have been inspired to write: 


There is a stone here, that whoever kisses, 
O, he never misses to grow eloquint, 
"Tis be may clamber to a lady’s chamber 
Or become a mimber of parliamint. 
A clever spouter he’ll sure turn out, or 
An out-and-outer to be let alone; 
Don’t thry to shackle him or meanly tackle him, 
Sure he’s a pilgrim at the blarney stone. 


Barring thte effort to rhyme “chamber” with “clam- 
ber” the muse seems to be running easily, and as for 
the sentiment! O, wurra wurra! The Colonel admits 
that he and Mrs. Garland and the two boys are hav- 
ing a great motoring trip through the Emerald Isle 
which he has found a beautiful spot, especially in 
the southern and eastern parts, and as for the people 
they are most courteous and hospitable he assures me. 


Looks Like a Sunset Club 


From Honolulu Sunsetter John J. Byrne sends me 
a gorgeous postcard in chrome-yellow effects which 
he assures me is a sunset that looks like a real club 
meeting. He adds with delicious naivéte, “This 1s 
really as great a summer resort as Southern Cali- 
fornia.” The Byrnes ought to be having a delightful 
outing in Hawaii. Mrs. Byrne was a Castle and her 
cousins, the Castles, have lived in the islands ever 
since the natives discontinued regarding white people 
as desirable rotis. They have most attracttve homes 
and have long tried to get Mrs. Byrne to visit them. 
The Sunset Club at its reunion dinner in September 
will commandeer John for a faithful exposition of hts 
experiences, 


Press Club’s Felicitous Debut 


While one cannot help feeling that the newly or- 
ganized Press Club might have made itself consider- 
ably more popular with the fraternity by democratiz- 
ing its affairs in honor of the secretary of the navy, 
still the success which attended the occasion was so 
pronounced that none could wish it to have been 
handled differently. The appointments of the ban- 
quet were of the finest, and the clever conception and 
execution of the battleship motif reflected great credit 
ttpon the organization. I understand that the club 
now has $3,000 in its treasury, and probably will add 
to this from the proceeds of the banquet, so an- 
ilouncements may be expected soon as to the location 
and extent of the permanent quarters. 


He Knew the Rea! Power 

In the naturalization class in Judge McCormick’s 
court Thursday this week, an applicant for citizen- 
ship who seemed not well versed in the governmental 
processes of the country, was asked one or two of the 
simplest tests by Examiner Frederick Jones. “Who 
makes the laws for the state of California?’ Mr. 
Jones asked. The man brightened perceptibly. He 
had been a little doubtful before, but from the way 
he rose to the query, the entire assemblage realized 
that he knew the answer to this one. “Governor 
Johnson” he asserted in strong, clear tones, and the 
gravity of the proceedings was threatened for the 
moment. Eventually, he was given thirty days to 
make a closer study of American government, but, 
really, now, who could blame him for the mistake, 
if it is a mistake, for there are many full-fledged 
citizens, born under the glorious banner of freedom 
(long may it wave) who have been laboring under 
the same impression. This incident recalls the reply 
of Attorney C. H. Bretherton, when he was asked, 
at his naturalization hearing, “In the event of trou- 
ble between the United States and another nation, 
who declares war?” to which Bretherton cheerfully 
and promptly answered. “William Randolph Hearst.” 
THe was not asked to put in a probation of thirty 
days in studying the law, however, and I would sub- 
mit, with all due respect to the court, trusting it is 
not contempt, Jese majeste or any of those other 
ticklish offenses, that the parallel is striking. 
Society Day at City Prison 

Chief Sebastian’s action in inviting the women of 
Los Angeles ta an afternoon reception at the city 
hall savors of the sort of gallery play which is un- 
desirable in a public servant, and rather surprising 
coming from an official of such recognized efficiency 
and conservatism as the chief. : 








-Modini Wood, Mrs. Berthold Baruch 








incentive for the visit. If it is not in good condition, 
.ood condition it is only normal, and there is no 
and circumstances are such that the chief cannot 
remedy them, he should make recommendations to 
the city council, and if it refuses to act, then he can 
stir up public sentiment. There is no good reason 
why women should be brought in contact with the 
officia] rlaces of incarceration of offenders against 
the law, any more than they ought to famiharize 
themselves with the garbage incinerator. One 1s 
forced to a conclusion that the chief is trying to 
“play up” to the women by offering them special 
attentions, a conclusion I am loth to reach in re- 
spect to so excellent an official. 


Hers Was Not a Contract Marriage 


Presumably, Mrs. Marion F. Washburne finds 
justification, in the failure of her own marriage, as 
proved by her ineffectual attempt to obtain a divorce, 
of her approval of her son’s contract marriage, con- 
cerning which the newspapers published so many 
columns a few months ago. If, as is currently re- 
ported, young Carleton Washburne and his bride 
have found their “advanced” system of matrimony 
to be a success, while his mother’s old fashioned 
wnion ended disastrously, the argument by example 
is strong. Mrs. Washburne says that her husband, 
Dr. George Washburne, deserted her eight months 
ago, but this was not long enough, in the opinion of 
the court, to make it final, so she will have to try 
again later. It is said, however, that it was the no- 
toriety connected with his son’s spectacular matri- 
monial adventure which caused the father to depart 
from home, which, in a measure, undermines the 
argument that contract marriages bring harmony in 
their wake. Altogether, it is a unique family group 
which is thus reintroduced to the public. Years ago, 
when Mrs. Washburne was first married, her ready 
pen found a market in Chicago newspaper circles, 
and at that time I was often a purchaser of her 
literary wares. Of late years, however, she has in- 
clined so strongly to cults that her viewpoint has 
lost normality and her wares are not so saleable. 


Little Theater Taking Shape 

There are many who have regarded the plans for 
the Little Theater as scarcely more than so much 
society talk, and a fad that would be forgotten 
“when the summer days are over, Mollie dear.” Such 
might have been the case had it not been for the 
activity of Otheman Stevens and his success in ob- 
taining the guarantee fund subscriptions, but with 
all this money in the bank it was necessary to go 
ahead, and the meeting held this week to organize 
proved that it will go ahead with energy and busi- 
ness sagacity. Charles Modini Wood, Robert Bulla 
and A. C. Balch were elected as an executive com- 
mittee, and Lowis M. Cole trustee of the guarantee 
fund. It is an interesting list of names which ap- 
pears in the roster of guarantors, comprising as it 
does H»E~ Huntington,,A. -C” Balely Bowe Clarke, 
E. L. Doheny, Lee Phillips, William G. Kerckhoff, 
Wilham May Garland, Stoddard Jess, George J. 
Denis, Henry O’Melveny, Frank P. Flint, Louis M. 
Cole, Robert N. Bulla, Benjamin Johnson, Charles 
Vis. P. Se 
Smith, P. S. Smith, Dr. Norman Bridge, Robert 
Marsh, Rohert Sweeney, R. A. Rowan, J. E. Fish- 
burn, W. D. Woolwine, W. H. Holliday, Willis H. 
Booth, John Kahn and f. O. Koepfli. 


Assessments or Bond Issues—Which ? 


In the proposal to establish the Arroyo Seco Park 
by levying an assessment upon the territory each 
side of it for about a mule, the city council has 
stirred up opposition which may result in an entire 
remodeling of the law under which such arbitrary 
action is possible. The Agricultural Park assess- 
ment scandal is still rankling, and with another on 
top of it so soon, the temper of the overburdened 
taxpayers may revolt. The situation, of course, is 
that the city 1s so heavily bonded that there is no 
use trying to plaster more of these mortgages on it, 
for not only is the limit nearly reached, but the 
voters will not authorize them. There is no limita- 
tion, however, upon assessments. Arbitrarily, the 
city can declare certain work a public necessity, and 
proceed to force the owners of adjacent property to 
foot the bills. It is different from bonding them 
only in name, and in the fact that the payments are 
distributed over a shorter period, and consequently 
are heavicr. To assess neighboring property for such 
an improvement as a park is preposterous, and it has 
been suggested that the initiative and referendum 
be invoked to obtain an ordinance requiring the vote 
of the district affected to be taken on all assessments. 
Surely, the owners of the property are best able to 
judge whether or not they are to receive benefits in 
proportion to the expenditure. This heing a measure 
in which no special coterie of reform politicians is 
interested, however, it is doubtful if such a cam- 
paign can he financed, so costly is the machinery of 
this new kind »f “gavernment by the people” 
through direct legislation. 











By W. Francis Gates 
Pursuing its policy of making a 
clean sweep of the symphony 


tion, at its meeting last week the di- 
rectors of the Symphony Orchestra 
elected as business manager Frederick 
H. Toye. It was known that this gen- 
tleman possesses good judgment, since 
he married Namara-Toye, one of the 
sopranos of the Metropolitan company, 
and a Los Angeles girl—who, by the 
way, recently presented him with a 
little Toye. Mr. Toye is a well educat- 
ed young man with a good business 
experience and undertakes his trouble- 
some symphonic position here with a 
good deal of enthusiasm. He hopes to 
present the symphony concerts on the 
plan of the eastern orchestras, having 
a public rehearsal Friday afternoons 
and the concert Saturday nights. This 
plan is entirely feasible where the 
symphony players are free from other 
engagements and where there is suffi- 
cient public demand for two concerts. 


situa- 


But the public here is not used to the |! 


“rehearsal” idea. It would not consider 
it was getting its money’s worth. It 
would want a real “concert.” It has 
not had the Bostonian’s education of 
going to symphonic “rehearsals” for 
thirty-three years. In Boston—and Mr. 
Toye has the Boston orchestra in mind, 
as he is a Harvard man—-the “rehear- 
sal” is just as complete, just as pol- 
ished, just as perfect, as the ‘‘concert” 
occurring the next night, In Los An- 
geles the ‘rehearsal’ would be a re- 
hearsal in fact as wellas in name. But 
long life to that rehearsal idea; the 
trouble with the orchestra has been 
that there were not enough rehearsals 
—without audiences. 


I do not condole with Mr. Behymer 
on his retirement as symphony busi- 
ness manager. For five years of his 
experience in that office he had no sal- 
ary whatsoever. For the remainder of 
that time he received probably about 
one half what the place was worth. 
He gave the symphony reduced rates 
on the use of the Auditorium and in 
many cases sold the services of great 
artists he was managing to the sym- 
phony board. In other words Behymer, 
the impresario, sold to Behymer, the 
symphony manager, at a discount. The 
recent action of the board releases him 
from any such plan of procedure. Mr. 
Rehymer can now get full rates for 


his Auditorium and for his artists, and | 


in the end will have escaped a lot of 
thankless work and will have taken in 
more money. And the big, round dollar 
looks pretty large in the musical world 
this year. 


Germans will ask the city for an 
$80,000 guarantee and entertainment 
fund for the international German song 
festival in 1915. So it is safe to say 
that the various interests would like 
the public to give or guarantee about 
$300,000 in the next two years. But of 
this more later. 

Pasadena is to be congratulated on 
the probability of securing a fine music 
hajl and art museum. This is an- 
nounced to be built at the corner of 
Wilson avenue and California street. 
The preliminary plans have been 
drawn by Architect Elmer Grey, To 
complete the sum necessary, prominent 
citizens have incorporated the Pasa~ 
dena Music and Art Association. The 
directorate includes such weighty 
names as Henry FE. Huntington, Dr. 
George E. Hale, Bishop J. H. John- 
ston, ex-Senator Geo. F. Edmunds, Dr. 
Chas. F. Holder, Mrs. James A. Gar- 
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| field, Mrs. Albert Sherman Hoyt, Mr. 


George E. Patton, and others. Last 
season this association introduced to 
Pasadena several prominent musicians, 
fostered lectures and art exhibitions 
and was of great educational value to 
the city outside of its project of build- 
ing the music hall. Los Angeles will 
need such an association before it gets 


its music hall and art museum, though | 


in a year or so it will have available 
land. 


While there may be certain parties 
disgruntled in that they have not been 
able to secure local concert engage- 
ments in the last year, in Southern 
California, there has heen one agency 
for this that they evidently neglected, 
and that is the Behymer concert bur- 
eau, 
it that, as a busy series of office desks 


need not to be denominated a “bureau.” | 
A musician must not only be sufficient- | 
ly equipped for the public to want his | 


services, he must let the public know 
what his abilities are. And as a ma- 


jority of the musical attractions used 


in this end of the country is handled 
by the Behymer forces, the wiser of 
local performers are listed with Mr. 
Behymer. 


The other day, on complaint of a mu- 
Sician that ‘““Behymer is doing nothing 
for the local musicians,” I took the 


trouble to ask the latter what local | 
' musicians he had placed for concert 


work in the last season. His reply sur- 


prised me. It is a long list, but it is | 
worth printing. As near as I can re- | 


member, he secured engagements for 
the following, and doubtless there were 
others whose names escape me: Pa: 
loma Schramm, pianist, Ignaz Haraldi, 
violinist, J. de la Cruz, baritone, Miss 
Lockhart, soprano, Beatrice Cooper, 
soprano, C, D. Edwards, bass, Conrad 
Mills, tenor, Grace Freeby, piano, Ro- 
land Paul, tenor, Mr. Franscona, bari- 
tone, J. P. Dupuy, tenor; the Buterpean 
quartet, Messrs. Dupuy, Nay, Zinna- 
mon, Wallace; the MBierlich quintet, 


von Grofe, Barth, B. Bierlich and O. 
Geoffrion; Miss Ouillet, harpist, Mar- 
garet McKee, whistler, Mrs. Palliser, 
soprano, Mrs. Ross, pianist, Vera Doria, 
soprano, Lucrecia Olcott, Olga Steeb, 
pianist, Gertrude Cohen, pianist, Mrs. 
Tiffany, soprano, Clifford Lot, baritone, 
Mrs. Lott, pianist, Arnold Krauss, vio- 


linist, Mr. von Hardel, cellist, Ludwik | 


Opid, cellist, May Orcutt, pianist, Kam- 
mermeyer orchestra, Ohlmeyer band, 
Ray Hastings, organist, Miss Ebert, 
pianist, Campbell Johnston trio, and 
others. A number of these 
two to fifteen engagements. So 
seen that Mr. Behymer is doing no 
smal! part toward bringing Southern 
California musicians into public recog- 
nition. And most of them are broad- 
Spirited enough to acknowledge what 
he is doing for the local musical col- 
ony. 


Operatic contentions in New York 
may have, in time, an effect on Los 
Angeles opera. The Century opera 
company begins operations September 
16 and promises a large repertoire in 
English of operas not previously so 
sung. The Aborns are at the head of 
the venture and they have had a large 
and profitable experience with several 
companies under their name in Eng- 
lish opera. Prices will be moderate and 
an adequate company is promised. All 
the standard repertoire will be given. 
If this “opera in English’ project 
makes the success it should, doubtless 


had from | 
it is | 





I don’t know that Behymer ealls ! 





; composed of Messrs Julium Bierlich, | 


| field this year in New York. 
| be better if only one good company 
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Here’s a Thought for the 
Discriminating Addvertisier| 


Sixty per cent of the California Club member- 
ship receives The Graphic weekly, a goodly share 
of the Jonathan Club members take it and in the 
University Club, Union League and the Beloved 
Sunset Club it has a fine representation. 


Why? 
character of 


Because of the diversified, high-class 
its contents: 
current comment on world happenings, 


Pungent editorials, 
New 


York, London and San Francisco letters by bril- 
liant writers, gossipy “By the Way” department, 
unique “Browsings” for lovers of old books, 
down-to-date literary page, comment on art and 
artists, unsurpassed music page, spirited dramatic 
critiques, giving a complete purview of the local 


stage, exclusive “Social and Personal” department 


3 


pithy and intelligent review of local security mar- 
ket and banking affairs generally. 
The Graphic has been established eighteen 


years, 


Its reputation, its prestige and its circula- 


tion are steadily increasing. It is the only high- 
class weekly in Los Angeles that goes into the 
homes and the clubs, containing, as it does, read- 
ing matter so diversified that it is equally interest 
ing to men and women who think for themselres. 


No waste circulation. 


Every subscriber 2 pos- 


sible purchaser for the best class of trade. Adver- 
tising rates are reasonable. 


S.T.CLOVER = = 


= Editor and Publisher 


THE GRAPHIC, 403-4 San Fernando.Building, Los Angeles. 





good road companies will be sent out 
with the same slogan and in the course 
of two or three years Los Angeles 
should feel the result. 


War is on between the Metropolitan 
management and Otto Hammerstein. 
The latter is going ahead with his 


| plans for a lively opera campaign in 
New York, as the Metropolitan people 
| Say, 


in neglect of his contract with 
them. So the suit which the doughty 
Oscar has invited he now has on his 
hands. He is building an opera house 
on Lexington avenue and promises op- 
“ra in English as prices ranging from 
$1.00 to $3.00 a seat. So there may be 
lively competition in the English opera 
It would 


were to “try it on’ as two may fail 
where one would succeed. If both try 
and fail, the advocates of the vernac- 
ular would receive a black eye which 
would remain discolored for several 
seasons. 


In the New York Sun John C. Freund 


| presents figures which he says repre- 


sent the amounts spent for music and 
inusical goods in this country each 
year. The schedule is interesting, but 
is too long to present in this space. It 
totals $600,000,000. More than a third 
of it is for instruction, and nearly a 
fourth of it for pianos. He alleges the 
country spends three times as much on 
riausic as on the army and navy—which 
certainly is an argument that the latter 
should be doubled. One dollar to de- 
fend the army and three dollars to sing 
and dance! If we can afford sixty mil- 
lions a year for talking and singing 
machines, certainly we can afford en- 
ough to buy safety and respect from 
other nations. 

Cincinnati had a deficit of less than 
$2,000 as the result of its symphony 
season. The orchestra of 80 men gave 
88 concerts in Cincinnati, which city 


Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 
Science. Studios and Halls for all pur- 
poses for rent. Largest Studio Build- 
ing in the West. 
For terms and all information, apply to 
FEF. W. BLANCHARD, 
233 South Broadway 2832 South Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
—— eee 
has but little if any more population 
than Los Angeles, considering our 
rapid growth. But in the Ohio metro- 
polis the classic and the popular pro- 
Srams are given by the same orchestra 
and the conductor is Dr. Kunwald, a 
leader of international fame. Los An- 
geles is still in the experimental stage. 


Probably, the New York Philharmon- 
ic Orchestra will be heard in Los An- 
geles the coming season under Josef 
Stransky and with Leopold Kramer as 
concert master. The latter held the 
Same position, it will be remembered, 
with the Chicago Opera Company, 
playing here last year. When it ap- 
pears we will hear orchestra music. 


Century Opera Company took a post 
card canvas to learn the popular pref- 
erences among operas. The result ran 
thus: first, “Aida,” then in order, “Tris- 
tan,” “Butterfly,” ‘“Walkure,” “Tosca,” 
“Lohengrin,” “Tannhauser.” Wagner 
ought to be satisfied, with four out of 
seven. I doubt if a Los Angeles canvas 
would give him that many. 

The portrait of Ex-Mayor Alexander, 
which the city commissioned Miss Lil- 
lian Drain to paint, is now hanging in 
the portrait room in the City Hall. 
Miss Drain has been working upon 
this important canvas for sometime 
and the portrait was completed six 
months ago. The canvas was formally 
presented to the city in the ex-mayor’s 
presence on the closing day of his term 
of office. It is understood that Miss 
Drain will also paint the portrait of 
Mayor Rose, 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 


This is the time of studio teas. When 
the spring season for art exhibits has 
run its golden sands and the dull 
weight of summer settles upon the 
land, the inventive painter does one of 
two things: He either goes on an ex- 
tended sketching trip or else he re- 
mains quietly at home and gives studio 
receptions. No doubt, there is method 
in his apparent madness, for we all re- 
member the fable of the young woman 
who stayed in town in summer while 
her more frivolous friends betook 
themselves to the shore. The young 
woman reasoned that all the men who 
were worth while financially seldom 
found time for an outing, so she baited 
her hook in this wise: She hung strip- 
ed awnings on the veranda, put up 
hammocks, brought forth all the deep 
coot wicker chairs and scattered soft 
pillows about in picturesque profusion. 
Then she made lovely salad, a tankard 


of iced punch and a basket of cake, | 
_ journalistic reviews at these functions. 
' | wonder why that is. Can it be they’re 
did At the end of the season she an- ' not asked? Perish the awful thought! 
' | No doubt their work forbids them the 


hung out a “welcome” sign and bade 
the lonely men to come often. They 


nounced her engagement to the rich- 
est young manufacturer in the town. 
Do I make my point clear? The ques- 
tion at once arises, which is the wiser 
course for the artist to pursue? Shall 
he pack up his sketching kit and white 
umbrella and fare forth to commune 
with nature and make thumb-box 
sketches which later shall serve for 
the motifs of easel pictures, or shall 
he bring forth his already goodly stock 
of canvases and bedeck his atelier in 
festive garb and bid the unsuspecting 
public to an afternoon pouring? 
* * 


Both pursuits have their peculiar ad- 
vantages. One is almost as necessary 
to an art career as the other, and each 
is equally innocent. No doubt, the 
painter who is out gamboling in the 
sun-kissed meadows wishes he were 
back in his attic studio reclining on 
his soap-box couch and feasting his 
soul upon the Whistler prints that 
adorn the walls. Of course, it goes 
without saying that while Mr. X. is 
grinning over the samovar at Mrs. Y. 
and telling her how he loves art, their 
artist host has far visions of green 
pastures with kind-faced old cows 
standing knee-deep in limpid pools. 
As a matter of hard, cold, and un- 
adorned fact, the majority of the in- 
spired of earth were born, reared, and 
died on Rroadwayv. Naturally, this has 
nothing to do with my subject. 

Just why the balmy summer should 
inspire tea fights is beyond me, but I 
am not sure that one’s suffering is 
tempered by climatic conditions; I 
think not. 
have such entertainments at set and 
frequent intervals the year round and 


one gradually becomes so accustomed — 


to ambling out to Miss A’s studio every 
first Friday or to Mr. B’s second Sun- 
days, and so on, that the edge finally 
wears off and one can almost forget 
that they are being tea-ed. Teas are 
all right, they are a social necessity, 
lixe dress suits. Humanity WILL be 
sociable and eating-and-drinking is the 
axis upon which our social world re- 
volves, The motto of the American is, 
when in doubt, eat, 
*K * DS 

But, again, IT am straying from the 
field of art. Art and tea have always 
been closely associated. In faci, they 
go hand in hand and more real hard 
cash sales of paintings have heen made 
between the sandwich and lady-finger 
courses than has ever been consum- 
mated in the office of a national gal- 





' teas, and just teas. 











| Wagner. 


Many of our artistic folk 


! automobile. 


henceforth you are a 
_ course, a garage has no need of a hay- 
loft and Mr. Wolfe had need of aroomy 


| lery. Believe me, for I am in a posi- 


tion to know. No doubt, [I am the 
greatest authority on studio teas of 
any one in these parts. In the course 
of my art career in Los Angeles I have 
attended upward of nine thousand teas 
and when I publish my “confessions,” 
I promise you that my chapter on teas 


| will be unique. 


* * *k 
There are two kinds of teas, studio 


There is a wide 
difference between the two. At a tea 


| you just sit passive and sup and occa- 
| Sionally utter 


mild and meaningless 
phrases, but at a studio tea you are 
supposed to have ideas. Not only so, 
but you are supposed to give them 
birth and to come back when another 


| gives forth. Only people who do things 
| get asked to studio teas, while anyone 
‘who keeps his hair well combed and 


can talk back is eligible for a social 
tea. Strange to say, I seldom meet any 
of my fellow toilers in the field of 


pleasure. My devotion to the cause of 


art is very great and I could not allow | 


mere work to stand in the part of duty. 
I hope my morning mail contains two 


' or three summons to teas. 


* * 


Do my readers remember our pleas-~ 
ant little journeys to the studios of 
local painters that have found their 
place in this department in the sum- 


' mer months for the last two seasons? 
| Almost everyone has expressed his de- 


light and appreciation of these inform- 
al discursions into the byways of local 
art. The personal side of our public 


heroes is always of interest to the ma- 


jority. We like to know something of 
the home life of our favorite writer, 
singer, or actor, and I am sure that 
everyone is interested enough in the 
lives and work of our own colony of 
artists to accompany us on these little 
jorneys from time to time, The fall 
gallery season promises to be a full 
one, but it will not open before the 
last of September and we cannot afford 
to allow our art interest to lapse in 
the intervening period. 

* * * 

Let us begin our new series of little 
journeys today by going on a very 
short one. We will take the West 
Ninth street car and go out to the cor- 
ner of Ninth and Lake streets and call 
on Mr. Hamilton A. Wolfe. Mr. Wolfe’s 


_studio is unique, in fact, it is a close 


rival to the famous barn studio of Rob 
The Wolfe studio is not 2 
barn, it is far more down-to-date. It 
is a garage; that is to say, it is over 
a garage; in fact, it is the second story 
of a garage, which, if I am any judge 
of architecture, must surely have done 
duty as a stable before the days of the 
I don’t believe this struc- 
ture has always been a garage, and it 
may have attained its present dignity 
by sheer force of circumstances. The 


' owner, no doubt, said to it, “You are 


no longer a stable. I have sold the old 
plug and have bought a motor car and 
garage. Of 


studio and being fond of light and air 
and picturesque surroundings he laid 
elaim to the superfluous second story 
and by a few deft touches and an add- 
ed feature, here and there, including a 
fine skylight, he now has one of the 


most attractive and altogether livable 


studios in the city. 
To reach his retreat one climbs @ 
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770 First Mortgage 


Notes---Guaranteed 


The old reliable First Mortgage Security in mod- 


ern form—Mortgage Notes, 
who holds mortgage. 
more the amount of 
Interest paid twice a year. 


of trustee 
twice or 
guarantee. 


These mortgage notes are 


$100 upwards. 


the most convenient form 
We have a splendid list; here is just 


investment. 


one of the issues. 


They are transferable 


issued under direction 
Property worth 


lien. Sold under 


in amounts of 
and provide 
mortgage loan 


issued 


of first 


Here is splendid property. This is a first 
class loan. Others equally good. 


Mortgage B-1001. 


three stories—Seven 


To be erected on 
the Salt Lake Depot Tract No. 
storerooms on 


four lots in 
2—building to be 
the first floor; 


second and third floors comprising a 45-room Rail- 


road Men’s Hote!. Corner 


Ground valued at $18,000—old improvements, 
to cost $22,000—total $45,000. 


—new improvements 


Third and Gless Streets. 


$5,000 


Mortgage $20,000—in denominations of $500 and $1,000. 
Partly sold. We can place these Notes at a price to 
net 7% to the investor, with our guaranty attached. 


Prome Builders General Agency’ 


Selling Agents for Home Builders 


129 SoutH BROADWAY 
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steep winding stairway, the walls of 
which are hung with trophies of studio 
life. The main room, in which the art- 
ist paints and where a permanent ex- 
is on view, is ample in its 
proportions and remarkably well suited 
to the purpose for which it is used. In 
fact, I think it makes a better studio 
than it would a hayloft. It has a roof, 
high pitched and many-gabled, which 
serves admirably the demands made 
upon it. The high ceiling is covered 
with charcoal sketches, rare prints, and 
even a few oil canvases and hung with 
Japanese bronze lanterns, fish nets, and 
other pendant ornaments. The alcoves 
formed by the gables serve as ideal 
cozy corners and are fitted with cush- 
ioned seats and filled with pillows. 
Wide tables, low book shelves, and easy 
couches are conveniently arranged for 
effect and comfort combined and the 
usual studio accessories, old pottery, 
brass and copper, and antique bric-a- 
brace add the final note of distinction 
and individuality to the interior. The 
floors are covered by low-toned rugs 
and huge pottery jars and tall Indian 
baskets do service as jardinieres for 
gigantic bouquets of reeds, tall cat- 
tails, and flowering shrubs. 
% * * 


Monday afternoon of this week Mrs. 
Edwin Clark Bremmer entertained for 
Mr. Wolfe at an informa! reception in 
the studio. The guests included promi- 
nent members of the Friday Morning 
Club and literary and artistic friends 
of the artist. At this time a number of 
Mr. Wolfe’s paintings were exhibited, 
including a portrait of Jack R., portrait 
of Miss S., portrait of Miss D., “Self- 
Portrait,” “Girl in Old-Fashioned 
Gown,” “Conscience and Eternity,” 
“Humanity Struggling Upward,” “Hu- 
manity Groping Through the Night,” 
“Life and Eternity,” “Portrait of Japa- 
nese,” “Edisc ) Ne Y.,” and 
“Sveamores 31 * 


just complet- 
well known 


Joseph Gre 
ed two new 


Los ANGELES 


(Ground Floor Mason Opera House) 





‘Los Angelans that are among this art- 
list’s best efforts in the line of figure 


rendering. One is of Father Tonello of 
St. Vincent’s College, the beloved priest 
in charge of the little Italian Church 
on San Fernando street. The figure is 
three-quarter length and is posed seat- 
ed on an old Mexican bench above 
which hangs a portrait of His Holiness, 
Pope Pius X. The head rests upon one 
hand in a meditative attitude and the 
face is shown almost in profile. The 
priest wears the robes of the church 
and holds in his hand a book, Upon the 
modeling of the head and face Mr. 
Greenbaum has put forth remarkable 
skill and the whole character of the 
man is strongly delineated. The paint- 
ing of the robes is well handled and 
the color throughout is excellent. The 
second portrait is that of the late W. 
Cc, Patterson, a former president of the 
University Club and Sunset Club and 
a prominent figure in local banking 
circles. The figure is posed three- 
quarter length, seated in an easy chair 
in a corner of a library. A case of 
books forms the background, the ac- 
cessories of which are well disposed. 
The face, which is remarkably alive, 
is posed in sharp profile. It is the face 
of the keen, alert man of affairs, yet 
at the same time one sees much of the 
scholar and poet revealed. Both of 
these canvases are highly successful. 
* * * 


Julia Bracken Wendt has just re- 
ceived a commission from Saskatoon, 
Canada, to execute a King Edward 
peace memorial to be erected on the 
campus in front of Convocation Hall 
at the University of Saskatchewan. It 
is the gift of A. Bowerman of Saska- 
toon to the northern university and 
will cost $25,000. A detailed account of 
this colossal group will be given in 
these columns at a later date. 


Professor Richard Burton has writ- 
ten a book on “The New Amcrican 
Drama” which will be published by the 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company this fall. 


























Mrs. John C. Hanley of Birmingham, 
Ala, who is the house guest of Mrs. 
G. Wiley Wells of Santa Monica, has 
been the guest of honor at many de- 
lightful affairs this week, and several 
others are planned for the coming 
week. Mrs. 
the world in company with a number 
-of well known Los Angelans, who are 
uniting now in the efforts to make her 
stay here a pleasant one. Wednesday 
afternoon Mrs. J. Wells Smith and 
Mrs. Alberta Bowman of South Figue- 
roa street gave a in her 
honor. The table was laid in the patio 
and decked with summer 
covers being laid for Mrs. 
Wells of Santa Monica, Mrs. Samuel 
Storrow and Mrs. S. T. Clover of Pasa- 
dena, Mrs. Willoughby Rodman, Mrs. 
J. W, Hendrick, Mrs. William Dodd, 


Mrs. Wesley Clark and Mrs. George 
Patton. Thursday afternoon Mrs. 


luncheon 


blossoms, 


Wells honored her guest with a lunch- | 


eon and musicale, her guests including 
Mrs, Charles Modini-Wood, Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Perry, Mrs. Kenneth KE. Preuss, 
Mrs. Mark B. Lewis, Mrs. 
Smith, Mrs. Alberta Bowman, 
Patton, Mrs. Otheman Stevens, Mrs. 
Robert H. Howell, Mrs. John Huni, 
Mrs. M. L. Watts, Mrs. Bradner W. 
Lee, Mrs. Charles C. Carpenter, Mrs. 
C. Q. Stanton, Mrs. Eileen Kenneley, 
Mrs. J. W. Hendrick, Mrs. Roy Jones, 
Mrs. Force Parker, Mrs. John Seymour, 
and Miss Howell of Nashville, Tenn 
The affair was Oriental in detail, with 
a Japanese table and a Chinese table, 
the appointments cleverly carried out 
with souvenirs and linen picked up by 
the hostess on her trip around the 
world. Friday afternoon Mrs. Wil- 
loughby Rodman of Orchard avenue 
complimented Mrs. Hanley with a 
charming bridge party. The tables 
were fragrant with brown rustic bas- 
kets brimming with golden and white 
blossoms. After the bridge the guests 
stayed to enjoy an informal tea party 
given by Mrs. Rodman as a compli- 
ment to her niece, Miss Julia Murray 
who is to become the bride of Mr. 
Wenton Knight in August, and of Mrs. 
Maurice Healy, formerly Miss Marga- 
ret Wing, daughter of Mrs. Horace B. 
Wing, who has arrived from Washing- 
ton, D. C., for a visit with her mother. 
Assisting Mrs) Rodman were Mrs. G. 
Wiley Wells, Mrs. Melville G. Eshman, 
Mrs. Clif Page, Mrs. C. C. Carpenter, 
Mrs. Frank B, Lewis, Miss Decatur 
Page, Miss Florence Wood 
Martha Woolwine. About five o’clock 
a number of the young men joined the 
bevy of pretty girls who were bidden 
to the tea party. Mrs. Hanley will be 
a guest of honor at affairs to be given 
the coming week by Mrs. J. W. Hen- 
drick, Mrs. Kenneth Preuss and Mrs. 
Bradner W. Lee. 


After an absence of fourteen months 
in the east and abroad, Miss Elsie Be- 
hymer, youngest daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. L. E. Behymer of Carondolet street, 
returned home this week. She left 
with Mr. Behymer last May for Berlin, 
where she took a special course at the 
university. One of the delightful fea- 
tures of her stay was her visit with 
Madame Schumann-Heink during the 
latter’s Bayreuth engagement, and a 
motoring trip with Madame Johanna 
Gadski and her husband. After Christ- 
mas, Miss Behymer went to Paris to 
continue her studies and was enter- 
tained by many of the celebrities of 
the art and music world there. In Lon- 
don, her limited stay was made nota- 
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ble by Katherine Goodson, Kitty 
Cheatham and a number of other fam- 
ous personages. In New York, Boston 
and Washington she was guest of hon- 
or at many affairs; the United States 
Marine Band of the latter place play- 
ing a special program for her. After a 
visit with relatives in Shelbyville she 
came down the coast to San Francisco, 
where she was met by her father. 


Mrs. Orra Eugene Monnette of Wil- 
shire boulevard presided at a luncheon 
Wednesday afternoon in compliment to 
Mrs, Dan Laws Smith of Columbus, 
Ohio. A -centerpiece of pink Killarney 
rosebuds and ferns decorated the 
luncheon table and monogrammed 
cards marked places for Mrs. Willis 
Booth, Mrs, W. I. Hollingsworth, Mrs. 
Charles Andrews, Mrs. Arthur B. Mor- 


Jess, Mrs. Frank Walsh, Mrs. Willitts 
J. Hole, Mrs. James Tabor Fitzgerald, 
Mrs. Jackson Gregg, Mrs. Charles 
Sharp, Mrs. Lawrence Burck, Mrs. 
Matilda Beleher and Miss Helen Smith. 
Mr. and Mrs. Monnette will leave soon 
for a trip through the east. 


Mr. and Mrs, Paul Drennon Dodds 
have returned from their wedding trip 
and will be with Mrs. Dodd’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Willis E. Stevens of West 
Thirtieth street, until the completion 
of their own home, 


Mrs. Lester L. Robinson, who is at 
Venice for the summer, gave a lunch- 
eon at the California Club Wednesday 
for Mrs. William Kimball of Spring- 
field, Mass, Cecil Brunner roses and 
maidenhair ferns were used as decora- 
tions, and old-fashioned nosegays were 
favors. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wiley J. Rouse and 
Miss Lorita Rouse of West Twenty- 
first street are at Seven Oaks for a 
month. 

Mrs. Alfred Solano and Miss Eliza- 
beth Wolters are at Santa Barbara for 
a few weeks, 


Mrs. Hlon Farnsworth Willeox and 
Master Farnsworth Willcox of Halldale 
avenue are at Ocean Park for the sum- 
mer, 


Mr. Chester Hoag and his interest- 
ing family, Mr. Chester Hoag, Jr., Mr. 
John Hoag and Miss Elizabeth Hoag 
have been enjoying an outing at Hotel 
del Coronado. 


Especially among the younger set 
will the coming of Miss Grace Willis as 


| a permanent resident be welcome. Miss 


Willis was a guest of her aunt, Mrs. 
iE. J. Marshall, Jast winter and be- 
came a popular member of the younger 
coterie of girls. With her mother she 


|is now established on West Twenty- 


ninth street. 


Mr. Mode Wineman of Hotel-del- 
Windemere, Santa Monica, will dedi- 
cate the Rosamond Borde gallery with 
his nature pictures and will give a pri- 
vate view of his landscape photographs 
August 2. There 
will be a musical program, and dancing 
will be enjoyed. 

Mrs. Louis C. Scheller of St. An- 
drews place entertained Tuesday with 
a luncheon in compliment to Miss Ma- 
mie Dunne who is the guest of Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward D. Silent of Sever- 
ance street, and also in honor of Mrs. 
William White and Miss Hortense 
White. 


In honor of Mrs. William Kimball of 
Sprirgfield, Mass., and Mrs, George 
Ham of Whittier, Mrs. Don M. Lee of 
Shatto place entertained Tuesday with 
a luncheon party. A centerpiece of yel- 
low roses and ferns decked the tables 
and favors were nosegays of roses, 
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New Bathing Suits: Steamer Rugs 
---Motoring Comforts---- 


VERY new model in a bathing suit is of 

sea green, changeable silk taffeta. There’s 
a hint of rose coloring in the folds that suggests 
the cap to be worn with this charming suit. 


A cap of rose color 


a Spring Maid, or Boudoir 


swimming cap—close-fitting so that it actually 


Keeps the water OUT, 


HE soft, warm colorings of the Glasgow 
weave give these new steamer rugs a 
look of “coziness’—that will be welcomed 
cool evenings on ship board—and on brisk 


motor drives. 


New motoring rugs, too—especially woven for 
the electric cars—in colors to harmonize with 


the enameling. 


New Motor Comforts ? 


OLD OSTRICH PLUMES RENEWED 
Your old ostrich plumes skillfully repaired and made like 
new at exceedingly small cost—by the “‘Cawston” Re- 
pair service. The most expert feather repairing service 


available anywhere. 


PLUMES STEAMED AND 
CURLED WHILE YOU WAIT 


Cawston Ostrich Farm 
723 SOUTH BROADWAY 


forget-me-nots and lilies of the valley. 
Gold-monogrammed cards marked cov- 
ers for Mrs. Dwight Hart, Mrs. Earl 
Mueller, Mrs. Stewart E. MacFarlane, 
Mrs. Theodore Allan Simpson, Mrs. J. 
Crampton Anderson, Mrs. Fred O. 
Johnson, Mrs. Bradner W. Lee, Mrs. 
Harry Fryman, Mrs. Julien De Lecuo- 
na, Miss Jennie Hartman. 


Mr. and Mrs. James C. Kays and 
family are at Bear Valley for the sum- 


; mer, 


Miss Evelyn Hamburger and Miss 
Belle Hamburger are motoring through 
the north. 


Mr, Jl. H. Preston and Miss Alice 
Preston of La Salle street have re- 
turned from a stay at Hotel del Coro- 
nado. 


At Hote! del Coronado 


Mrs. W. S. Hook, who is at Hotel 
del Coronado for the summer, enter- 
tained with a motor party to Witch 
Creek last week. 


Los Angelans registered at the hotel 
include Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Wel- 
bourne, Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Thorn, Mr. 
and Mrs. L. S. Benton, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Bioeser, Mr. and Mrs, C. CG. Loo- 
mis, Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Goldschmidtt, 
Mrs. D. M. Brown, Mrs. M. BE. Post, 
Mrs| Raymond F. Stocking, Mrs. G. M 
Harbeson, Miss Margaret Loomis, Mr. 
G. M. Flint, Mrs. George Schoenfeld, 
and Mr. J. J. Marquis. 
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CORSET SHOp 532%" 


The Rose Tree Tea House 


167 North 
Orange Grove 
Avenue 
Pasadena 
Lunch 12 to 2 
Afternoon Tea 
3 to 6 
Sunday Suppers 
only 6 to 8 
Private Room 
for 
Luncheons 
Bridge or Tea 
Parties 


Orange Grove Ave. cars pass the door 
Phone Colorado 5523 
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| | New Laureate on Poetic Rhythm 


es 


[As Tennyson was to Cambridge and 
Alfred Austin to Stoneyhurst, both rep- 
resentative of the best product of nine- 
teenth century culture and of their 
particular environment, so their suc- 
cessor, Dr. Robert Bridges, may be said 
to be representative of the Oxford of 
fifty years ago, with its leanings to the 
pre-Raphaelite school and to Christian 
ideals in art and literature, in brief, to 
Ruskinism rendered practical. One of 
Dr. Bridges’ life-long friends was 
Richard Watson Dixon, son of the no- 
ble Methodist leader James Dixon, and 
who, thirty years ago, was seriously 
considered as successor to Matthew 
Arnold as professor of poetry at Ox- 
ford. His contributions to poetry at 
Oxford were notable. At Canon Dixon's 
death in 1903, Dr. James Main Dixon of 
the University of Southern California 
had occasion to write to his widow on 
matters connected with her husband’s 
literary career and she referred him to 
Dr. Bridges, then in retirement at Ox- 
ford where, ever since relinquishing 
his medical practice, he has devoted 
himself to literary studies. Dr. Dixon 
knew the poet as the author of a valuable 
treatise on the versification of Milton, 
and a courteous letter written by Dr. 
Bridges in regard to Canon Dixon led to 
a correspondence on the principles of 
versification. “He is a man of singular 
culture and geniality, and will adorn 
the office. The poems he has written 
and published are mostly on classical 
subjects,” declares the Southern Cali- 
fornia professor who has permitted me 
to read one of Dr. Bridges’ disserta- 
tions on poetic rhythm. It was in reply 
to a letter from Dr. James Main Dixon, 
whose knowledge of the subject so 
pleased the poet that he was moved to 
“jot down a few remarks” as he ex- 
pressed it. They follow herewith.—Ed- 
itor of The Graphic. } 

By Dr. Robert Bridges 

“There can be no doubt that all 
rhythm has a physiological basis of 
some kind, some simple origin in phys- 
ical motion, and the investigation must 
be of interest: but as an artist I do not 
see that it can be of any use in art. 
The cause of music (e.g.) I should say 
was its final cause, aS seen in Beetho- 
ven or Palestrina. Its possibilities were 
no doubt wrapped up mysteriously in 
its origin, and darkly beckoned man 
onwards, but they cannot be found in 
it. Aristotle said that rhythm was an 
imitation of muscular motion: and that 
is infinite—and so is rhythm. Your 
foundation rhythm of 4 (or 8) parts 
to a respiration is convincing in char- 
acter. I suppose you know that the old 
musicians considered the minim in alla 
breve time as a pulse-beat, and so de- 
scribed it in their tables of the prola- 
tion of the semibreve. As they were 
concerned with singing only they no 
doubt paid more attention to the res- 
piration than to the pulse beat. 

“As you have read my papers or some 
of them I should wish to explain my 
views shortly on certain points. Poetry 
being rhythm in words the unit was 
the syllable, and the Greeks (or their 
fellow teachers) reasoned thus: ‘There 
are only three ways of distinguishing 
syllables rhythmically. I, Loudness; 2, 
Pitch; 3, Length. Now, of these three 
qualities, length is the only one which 
will give rhythm by itself. Therefore, 
rhythm in speech must be determined 
by the length of the syllables. But 
syllables are of all lengths and some 
are very indeterminate. Therefore, we 
must fix their length, else our rhythms 
will not be recognized. For rhythmical 
purposes two lengths will be sufficient 
—we either write them long or short, 
and the short to be half the long. For 
our long syjlables we take those that 
are probably long, and all those that 
can be held on by the voice (or “pro- 
duced”) without disfiguring the word. 
For our short we take the naturally 
very short syllables, and all those 


ee 


which cannot be produced without dis- 
figuring the word.’ This was the clas- 
sical prosody of longs and shorts. 

*(2) The European ‘syllabie’ verse 
came from writing classical verse neg- 
lecting the quality. Accent of course 
(or stress) gradually asserted itself, 
especially as the early hymnwriters 
were writing for music, which has in 
itself a tendency towards regularly 
recurring accents. But it is noticeable 
here that those early syllabic writers, 
loving the old rhythms which had 
arisen in verse written on the quanti- 
tative system imitated these without 
knowing that they were creating a 
hybrid system. This I believe accounts 
entirely for all the syllabic work of 
Europe, in which stress is asserting 
itself in the presence of a traditional 
syllabic system. 

“(3) If you have read my treatise on 
the ‘Milton’s Prosody,’ you are proba- 
bly aware that I contend that an abso- 
lutely pure stressed verse, should cut 
itself clear of the syllabic systems and 
make its own rules,—which I have at- 
tempted to formulate. People com- 
plain that I never define stress. I con- 
sider that it is an extremely mixed 
quantity. 

“T now venture to offer you a few 
considerations. Medieval music was 
probably an imitation of poetic rhythm 
(for it was only vocal). It is necessary 
to perceive this—for poetic (speech-) 
rhythm is not ‘metronomic.’ Its accents 
(however they may have strict musical 
analogy, are not regular—and thus the 
medieval music was not barred. It 
was probably the dance music which 
introduced the regularity and the mod-~ 
ern bar. 
and to bar it is to fetter it, and in this 
respect the old unbarred music was 
capable of finer rhythms than our 
barred music is. 

“Now as the oid musical rhythm was 
probably an imitation of poetic (or 
speech) rhythm, so it is very probable 
that our new modern step rhythms in 
verse are imitations of modern barred 
music. 

“T do not know why I should bother 
you with all this except that I do not 
wish to be misunderstood. And I hold 


it of extreme importance to recognize | 


that our speech rhythms are not musi- 
cal rhythms in the modern sense. How- 
ever much they may imitate them, and 
whatever analogy they may have with 
them, yet they differ absolutely in this, 
that they are free of that definite qual- 
ity which is necessary to music. Just 
as the old musicians kept the time- 
beat of their best melodies free in 
order that they might approach the 
charm of speed rhythm, so now if the 
verse-writers are (consciously or un- 
consciously) imitating the barred mu- 
sical rhythms, they do not give up 
their freedom by 
regular metronomic recurrence of ac- 
cent which is of the essence of the 
music. 

“The interesting question here is 
one which I do not see at present any 
hope of getting any solution of—that is, 
what is the essential beauty of a 
speech rhythm? fin all rhythm first a 
strict norm pleases, then come slight 
deviation from the norm, then an elab- 
oration in which the norm is lost. Then 
this elaboration may become a norm, 
and be further elaborated. If the ap- 
peal is to the public it is the appeal of 
an artist to a clown. Jam satis. 

“Yours respectfully. 

“ROBERT BRIDGES.” 


Herman Bernstein was barred from 
Russia last year, and now his book, 


“With Master Minds,” interviews with | 


famous Russians and other notable 
persons, which was sent to Prof. Van 
Oseroff, a member of the Council of 
the Empire and one of the foremost 
scholars of Russia, has been barred 
from that country, 


adherence to that | 











Rhythm in itself is infinite, | 
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DRESDEN 


CREPES 
Pca 


HIS material 
popular for making dainty 


summer dresses, and has been 
very scarce. Shown in neat colored 
figures on white background—in the 
fashionable Jouey patterns. 


Main floor—north aisle. 


P. J] BACHMANN 


FINE ARTS 
High Grade Picture Framing 


1306 S. Figueroa St. Los Angeles 





Professionar and Business Directory 


HARNESS AND SADDLERY 


SAMUEL Cc. FOY, (Established 1864) 
315 North Los Angeles St. Bdwy 1018 


JEWELRY MANFACTURERS 





CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 
217% S. Spring St., Upstairs 





BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 


JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 


FORVE-PETTEBONE CoO., 514 S. Broad- 
way. Main 9387: Home F'8087 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. 8S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
July 8, 1913. 

Not coal lands 016097 
NOTICE is hereby given that John W. 
EF Diss, whose post-office address is 302 
Stimson Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal., did, on 
the 29th day of July, 1912, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application 
No. 016097, to purchase the SWY%SWY, Sec. 
27, Lots 1, 2, Sec. 33, Lot 4, Section 34, 
Township 1 South, Range i8 West, S. B. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under 
th2 provisions of the act of June 8, 1878, 
and acts am2ndatory, Known as the ‘‘Tim- 
ber and Stone Law,’ at such value as 
might be fixed by apprais:ment, and that, 
pursuant to such application, the land 
and stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$343.70, the stone estimated at $171.85 and 
the land $171.85; that said applicant will 
offor final proof in support of his appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 24th 
day of September, 1913, before the Register 
and Receiver. U. 8S. Land Office, at Los 

Angles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchas? before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this 
offic>, all2ging facts which would defeat 
the entry. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
June 2 1913. 
Non-coal. 06304 
NOTICE is hareby given that Frank 
Slert, of Santa Monica. Cal., who, on May 


| 25, 1909, made homestead entry No. 06304, 


for KYNW%, SWYNEY, NEYSWH, Sec- 
tion 21, Township I 8., Range 20 W., S. B. 
Meridian. has filed notice of intention to 
make three year proof, to establish claim 
to the fand above doscrib-d. before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, 
at Los Angeles, Cal.. on the 22d day of 
July, 1913, at 10:00 o’clock a. m. 
Claimant names as witnesses: Charles 
O. Montague, Charles Fanetti, Nadeau M. 
Valen Zuila, Ira Sheckles, all of Santa 


FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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AFTER THE SHOW 


SUP AT THE FAMOUS CAFE 
BRISTOL. CLEVER ENTER- 
TAINERS. Perfect Cuisine. 


BRISTOL CAFE 
4th & Spring 
Entire basement H. W. Hellman Bldg. 





ACCIDENTS UNNECESSARY 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 
Street crossings and in getting on and 
off cars. It has become so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Los 
Angeles Railway Company is now 
Spending .thousands of dollars’. in 
spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 
Public Safety League. 

Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 
in both directions. 

Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle — better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital, 

Never cross behind a car without as- 
suring yourself that there is not an- 
other coming in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the 
streets. 

Never get off backwards. 

LOS ANGELES RAILWAY 


CO; 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angel:s, Cal. 
Jame 5,aigis- 

Not coal lands : 0016654 
NOTICE is hereby given that Monroe J. 
Groshong, whose post-offica address is 
Box 51, Owensmouth, California, did, on 
th: 17th day of October, 1912, file in this 
offics Sworn Statement and Application 
No. 016654, to purchase Lot 1, Section 27, 
Township 2 North, Range 17 West, S. B. 
Meridian, and the ston? thereon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 38, 1878, 
and acts amendatory, known as the Tim- 
ber and Stone Law,” at such value as 
might be fixed by apprais:ment, and that, 
pursuant to such application, the land and 
timber thereon have ben appraisod, at 
$29.25, the stone estimated at $29.25 and the 
land nil; that said applicant will offer 
final proof in support of his application 
and sworn statement on the 23rd day of 
September, 1913, before the Register and 
Reeeiver, U. 8S. Land Office, at Los An- 

geles, California. 

Any p®rson is at lib2rty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time? before patent issues, py 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this 
office, alleging facts whieh would d2feat 
the entry. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 


duly SP19id: 

Non-coal 012283 

NOTICE is hereby given that John 
Riley. of Sawtelle, Cal... who, on August 
i, 1911, mad: Homestead entry No. 012283, 
for EUNWY, EYSWY, Section 22, Town- 
ship 1 S., Range 18 W., S. B. Meridian, 
has filed notice of intention to make five- 
year proof, to establish claim to the land 
above described, before Register and Re- 
ceiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, 
Cal., on the 26th day of August, 1913, at 
10:00 o’clock a. m. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Cylurus 
W. Logan, of Sawtelle, Cal.; Charles 
Johnson, of Santa Monica, Cal.; Joseph 
Anker. of Santa Monica, Cal.; William D. 
Newell, of Los Angeles, Cal. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. 8S. Land Offic? at Los Angeles, Cal., 
July 21, 1913. 

014048. 


NOTICE 





Non-coal. 
is hereby given that Charles 
A. Foose, of Los Angeles, Cal., who. on 
Oct. 14. 1911. made Homestead entry Ne. 
014048, for SEYSE% Sec. 20, WY%SWY, Sec. 
21, Lot 2, Sec. 28, Township 1 S., Range 
19 W., S. B. Meridian. has filed notic2 of 
intention to make three yaar proof, to 
establish claim to the land abov: de- 
scribed, before Register and Receiver, 
U. S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cal.. 
on the 10th day of September, 1913, at 10:00 
o’clock a, m. 

Claimant names as witnesses: E. F., 
Decker, of Los Angeles, Cal.; Fred 
Vaughan. of Cornell, Cal.: Osear Keffler. 
of Santa Monica, Cal; Eugenes Kineads, of 
Tos Angeles, Cal 
FRANK BUREN. Register. 

















By Caroline Reynolds 

Los Angeles theatergoers have grown 
So accustomed to excellent stock pro- 
ductions of dramatic offerings that they 
accept them as a matter of course, but 
the presentation of the musical play, 
“Madame Sherry” at the Burbank this 
week is of such excellence that even 
the blase season ticket holders fairly 
revel in enthusiasm. That this musi- 
cal comedy should be given so complete 
and so excellent a production with so 
short a time of rehearsal is amazing. 
Sunday afternoon’s performance went 
off with scarcely a hitch, revealing un- 
suspected versatility on the part of 
several members of the Burbank or- 
sanization, aS well as costuming and 
scenic effects that equal any metropo- 
litan production. Interest centers on 
the work of Selma Paley, who at one 
bound enters the inner circle of prima 
donnas. Little Miss Paley has already 
endeared herself to theatergoers by 
doing “bits” for a-season or two. In 
the important role of Yvonne Sherry 
she proves herself the possessor of a 
voice of excellent quality, well trained; 
she has beauty and magnetism—far 
more than the average prima donna— 
she has a stage presence learned only 
through dramatic work—and when she 
becomes a more skillful @anecer she will 
probably be a Broadway attraction. 
Even the Burbank audiences, which are 
famous for their warm tributes to their 
favorites, have seldom been so delir- 
iously appreciative as they are of Miss 
Paiey’s elevation into stellar ranks. 
Percy Bronson is another star, both in 
song and dance, and his vaudeville 
partner, Winnie Baldwin, while not at 
all suitable to the role of Pepita, makes 
it a picturesque creation, and her dance 
with Mr. Bronson is a big feature. 
From the MorosSco ranks is recruited 
Lillian Tucker, who plays Lulu, the 
dancing girl, with the skill of voice, 
dancing and presence of one thorough- 
ly accustomed to the role and to musi- 
cal comedy requirements. And it is 
worth any one’s while to hear Grace 
Travers warble about the ‘Dublin Rag” 
and disport herself in one or two other 
songs. James Darling, who has been 
directing the production, plays the role 
of Theophilus Sherry in capital style, 
and Morgan Wallace and Donald 
Bowles, in lesser roles, do their usual 
. .cellent acting, although their singing 
interpolations are marred by their lack 
of ease, Which betrays their amateurish 
qualities in that line. The production 
should hold the Burbank boards for a 
long run. The comedy itself is not of 
any great merit; but the music is tune- 
ful, the players are at their best, and 
it is pleasant summer diversion. 


“Hawthorne, U. S. A.,” at the Morosco 

Comedy at high speed, with ninety 
horse power behind it reigns at the 
Morosco theater, with Charles Ruggles 
as the power. A calm dissection of 
“Hawthorne, U. S. A.,” would reveal 
but a wisp of fog, but when the Mor- 
osco company plays it it becomes a 
whirlwind of Jaughter and a pretty love 
story. Charles Ruggles has the part 
of Tony Hawthorne, so American that 
he makes George Cohan a back num- 
ber. When Tony goes to Borrovina, a 
mythical Kingdom, after breaking the 
bank at Monte Carlo, he falls in love 
with the Princess Irma, defeats a revo- 
lution, pays off the army with his own 
funds, turns Borrovina’s laggard in- 
dustries into bee hives of commercial- 
ism, and in the end wins the Princess. 
Of course, he has to defeat the usual 
prince-fiance-villain; he has one or 
two little encounters, such as whipping 
the prince and five or six of his retain- 


mes 
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ers, of vaulting from a second story 
balcony, of entering a mob-surrounded 
palace through the garden windows, 
and a few other unimportant details; 
but he never tastes defeat. Ruggles 
makes it all plausible, too. He is on 
the stage most of the time, and never 
for an instant does he abate his break- 
neck pace. 
success of the performance is due to 
Mr. Ruggles’ efforts. But there are 
personal triumphs for Frances Ring, in 
the alluring role of the Princess Irma, 
which she plays with a shy sweetness 
that is capitvating; for Harrison Hunt- 
er as the stately old King (although 
Mr. Hunter is getting a bad habit of 
interlarding his lines with “Ahems’’): 
for Thomas Meighan as Rodney Blake, 
Howard Scott, as the villainous Prince, 
and many others. The scenic pictures, 
especially that of the palace garden, 
are Well done. 


Good Program at the Orpheum 


Only two new acts are on the Or- 
pheum program this week, and as one 
of these is familiar to vaudevillians, 
the bill rather lacks novelty. Paul 


Nicholson and Miss Norton in the lat- | 
“A Dramatic Cartoon,” | 


ter’s sketch, 
produce howls of mirth, not through 
any subtlety of action or dialogue, but 
at times with vulgarity; and alas, “they 
Set away with it”; indeed, at times, one 
has to laugh in spite of one’s disinclin- 
ation. The other new act is a singing 
one, in Which Frank Coombs and Er- 
nest Aldwell give operatic and concert 
numbers, both in solo and duet. Hold- 
ing over are Zelda Sears and her little 
company; that irresistibly funny Louis 
Simon in “A Persian Garden,” the Four 
Rotters in their excellent gymnastic 
work, and the Wildes in their amusing 
shadowgraphy. The Pathe weekly is 
far more interesting than the talking 
motion pictures. 


Offerings For Next Week 


With “Madame Sherry” breaking all 
records for attendance at the Burbank, 
the musical offering will of course go 
for a second week, beginning Sunday 
afternoon, The famous French musical 
farce has proved the biggest hit given 
on the Burbank stage in its existence, 
the theater having been crowded to the 
doors at every performance, exceeding 
the attendance record established by 
“Peg o’ My Heart.” The biggest fea- 
ture of the production is the personal 
triumph of Selma Paley in the prima 
donna role of Yvonne, who has won 
lavish critical praise. Perey Bronson 
as Iidward Sherry, James Darling as 
Theophilus Sherry, Lillian Tucker as 
Lulu, Grace Travers as the housekeep- 
er, Morgan Wallace, Donald Bowles, 
and other members of the cast have 
all been winning new laurels for their 
performance. “Madame Sherry” as it is 
given at the Burbank contains twenty- 
six song hits, an-excellent cast of prin- 
cipals, a good looking chorus. well 
gowned, and other big features which 
should keep the Burbank filled to its 
seating capacity for several weeks to 
come. 


“Hawthorne, U. S. A.,’ the romantic 
comedy of love and laughter which the 
Morosco company is presenting this 
week, is attracting large audiences, 
and a second week is scheduled to open 
Sunday afternoon. ‘Hawthorne, U. S. 
A.” is the story of a young American 
who quells a revolution in the kingdom 
of Borravina and also wins the heart 
of the princess. It is a brisk comedy, 
and Charles Ruggles in the title role is 
making one of the most pronounced 
hits of his career. Frances Ring gives 





In fact, a large part of the | 
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CLARK & BERGMAN 
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HAL DAVIS, INEZ MACATILEY & CO 
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European Novelty 
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English Comedienne 
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a charming portrayal of the Princess 
Irma, Harrison Hunter provides a 
splendid portrait of the King; Howard 
Scott appears to advantage, and other 
members of the cast are acquitting 
themselves with credit. Scenically, the 
production is above the ordinary stan- 
dard, revealing several unusually strik- 
ing stage settings. 


Many good things are promised at 
the Orpheum for the week opening 
with the Monday matinee, July 28. 
Three acts which have had headline 
honors on the entire circuit are billed 
as the result of the opening of a new 
play house in Salt Lake and a conse- 
quent congestion of turns. The top- 
liner of this unusual bill is “The 
Trained Nurses,” a big Lasky musical 
turn, with Clark and Bergman, old 
vaudeville favorites, in the lead, and a 
large company and chorus. There are 
seven song numbers, with numerous 
dances. Gladys Clark and Harry Berg- 
man are favorites here, and their re- 
turn in so pretentious a vehicle is 
awaited with interest. The famed Lon- 
don Palace Girls are also local favor- 
ites, and the octette of English beau- 
ties is recognized as one of the best 
pony ballets known. The girls have 
been dancing together for years, and 
are trained to perfection. Hal Davis 
and Inez Macauley have not been seen 
here for many seasons, and bring a 
new sketch, “The Girl from Child’s,” in 
which Davis plays a worthless husband 
and Miss Macauley is the waitress 
wife. Cecile Beresford is a pretty Eng- 
lish comedienne who is making her 
first visit in song, story and striking 
frocks. The Four Le Graphs are Euro- 
rean acrobats who will evolve a novel 
turn, The Five Musical Gormans, who 
were expected last week, will come this 
week in their big act. Holding over 
are Norton and Nicholson in “A Dra- 





matic Cartoon’ and Coombs and Ald- 
well in songs. A week later comes Wil- 
tard Mack with Marjorie Rambeau. 


Tabloid Drama: “The Coward” 

Clever technicians of the drama are 
inclined to play with their ability, to 
juggle with old material and at times 
by using a new setting and making 
sight changes in costume or in the 
personnel of characters get by with an 
idea so old that it is moss grown. Cur- 
lously, even the very familiarity of 
ideas seems to make for the success of 
a play. People like what they are ac- 
customed to, or so it seems. In “The 
Coward,” George Broadhurst’s tabloid 
drama, in one act and two episodes, 
the facts in the case are very familiar. 
The place in a small town in Pennsyl- 
vania, the scene the library in Mr. 
Richard Harper’s house. Robert Thorn- 
hill and Roy Gordon, in Harper’s em- 
ploy, are talking him over. Gordon has 
been sent for and he does not know 
why. Thornhill advises Gordon to set- 
tle down, to quit playing the races and 
doing other foolish things, but Gordon 
is interested only in getting facts about 
his employer. Harper has been in the 
town only six years. He is its leading 
spirit, looked up to by all its citizens 
who recognize that his mills are the 
making of the place. Yet no one knows 
who he is or where he came from. 
And it seems strange. 

x m . oo 

As they speak Harper comes in and 
it is evident at once that he is a man of 
kindly sympathy. He tells Gordon that 
he has been going over his books and 
that he has found his accounts several 
hundred dollars short, The young 
man’s bluff is called and he grovels. 
Harper is merciful. He says there 
comes a time to every man when he 
needs to pull himself together. It has 
now come to Gordon and he shall have 
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his chance. Catherine Gordon is an- | 


nounced. She has heard strange things 
about her brother and she has come to 
find him. Gordon tells her what a 
brick Harper is and leaves him with 
his sister. It is evident that Harper is 
in love with her. 
something that has been 


known 
wants to Know only what her judg- 
ment and her heart tell her. She goes 
to her brother for a moment, leaving 
Harper alone. He is deep in thought 


when a voice behind him suddenly says | 


“Well, Jim.” He starts. It is a voice 
from another world. A man enters. 
Harper tries to bluff. A mistake has 
been made. But Frederick Payton 
knows his game. He has served his 
sentence in prison and he knows his 
prison mate, Richard Harper alias 
James Clark has escaped and his sen- 
tence has three more years to run. 
Payton ean send him back to the pen 
for three years. Ie behooves him to be 
polite to Payton. 


* Ee & 


The door opens and Gordon and his | 


sister come in. They are surprised to 
find the strange man, but Payton is 
self-possessed. He introduces himself 
as an old friend of Richard Harper and 
turns to the latter for confirmation. 
He has come he says for a long visit. 
A month elapses. The long visit shows 
no sign of coming to an end. And Har- 
per is pretty near the breaking point. 
He has suffered many things at the 
hands of Payton. And now he learns 
that Payton intends to marry Catherine 
Gordon, and means to do it at Harper’s 
expense. Harper shall accept a position 
that has been offered him in New York 
for $30,000 a year and divide the salary. 
In vain Harper tells him that one day 
he will overstep the mark. He cites a 
day when he was a school boy. The 
boys called him a coward and he was 
a coward until one day they went too 
far. The coward suddenly became 
brave and he whipped the bully of the 
school. He is a coward now. He can- 
not face having his past exposed, but 
there is that in the name of Catherine 
Gordon that may arouse the fighter in 
him, 
* ES * 

Payton plays what he thinks is a 
trump card. He shows Harper a letter. 
Tt ts addressed to a well-known law- 
yer. In it is enclosed a letter to the 
district attorney which the lawyer is 
to mail if a week passes without a 
letter from Payton. As Thornhill comes 
in to say good night Payton goes out 
to mail a letter. When Thornhill re- 
tires there is a knock at the door and 
Catherine Gordon appears. It is mid- 
night, but her brother is in trouble 
that cannot wait till morning. She has 
Harper’s promise of help and as she 
leaves Payton comes in. Miss Gordon 
is there on a matter of business he is 
told. But Payton flaunts his advan- 
tage; he has Harper exactly where he 
wants him. He must accept the New 
York position for not only does Payton 
hold his liberty, but he holds the good 
name of Catherine Gordon in _ his 


power, 
* * x 


But Payton has overshot his mark. 
The fighter is aroused in Harper. He 
stands up to the other like a man. He 
can now for he is free. Catherine Gor- 
don knows the truth. He has made up 
his mind to give himself up to the dis- 
trict attorney and his pardon has al- 
ready been secured. He had not meant 
to steal, He had only anticipated by a 
few weeks possession of money that 
was his own, so that he might send the 
sister he loved to the west and give 
her 2 chance to fight tuberculosis. But 
through Payton, his evil genius, he was 
found out and he had stood trial be- 
cause he was too cowardly to go to 
his employer with the truth. Payton, 
suddenly overtopped, begins to grovel. 
He destroys the letter which he has 
not mailed and he begs for mercy. The 
shouts of the two men are heard by 
Thornhill. He struggles at the locked 
door for admittance. Harper sees red 


He tries to tell her | 
in his past, | 
but the woman trusts him. She has | 
him for six years and she | 











as Payton grabs up a knife. He secures 

this knige and he is about to thrust it 

into his adversary when Thornhill gets 

in and makes it possible for Payton to 

effect his escape. ANNE PAGE. 
New York, July 21, 1913. 


Notes From Bookland 


In his book, “Alaska, an Empire in 
the Making,’ J. J. Underwood tells of 
interviewing Amundson for the first 
time on his return from his journey 
through the Northwest Passage. “We 
got along pretty well,’ said Amundson 
in his soft voice. “Was there no inci- 
dent of a thrilling character?” “Qh, 
no,” he replied, “we had a pretty good 
time, all things considered. It wasn’t 
half bad.” 


The “triumphal tour” of Alfred 
Noyes in America excites the wonder 
of sophisticated journalists in his own 
country. “Why on earth Mr. Noyes 
should be so revered I cannot say,” 
writes the carping critic of the New 
Statesman, who goes on to say: “I 
asked an American friend last week 
and he said that he believed that it all 
dated from the time when a journal 
published an article saying that Mr. 
Noyes was the only living man who 
had made poetry pay. That went to 
the Yankee heart.” 


Among recent publications of A. C., 
McClurg & Co. is a popular study of 
the whole tariff question from the 
standpoint of tariff for revenue only, 
entitled “Free Trade vs. Protection.” 
The author, Amasa M. Eaton, has been 
a stanch advocate of tariff reform for 
many years, is familiar with the litera- 
ture on the subject, and is qualified by 
legal and public service training to 
discuss it adequately. 


Truman A. De Weese, author of “The 
Bend in the Road,” has bought a city 
home in Buffalo with a large garden 
attached. He recently declared that he 
was divided between his interest in 
working there and at his “Hill Top” 
farm, which he has described in “The 
Bend in the Road.” On this farm of 
ten acres he is continually trying ex- 
periments—the latest thing being the 
planting of English walnut trees. 


Like the fame of Flaubert, of which 
Arnold Bennett spoke in his article on 
“Writing Novels” in the Metropolitan 
Magazine,” that of R. lL. Stevenson has 
suffered since his death a curious 
change. By his most judicious admir- 
ers Stevenson is now rated far more 
highly for his critical writings, both in 
his formal essays and in his corre- 
spondence, than for his fiction. His 
comments on the art of writing will 
always, like the correspondence of 
Flaubert, be of the greatest value to 
the young writer. 


Robert Sterling Yard, recently ap- 
pointed editor of the Century Maga- 
zine, will, in a book, “The Publisher,” 
to be brought out early next fall by 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, give a 
first hand account, in all its aspects, 
of what he has termed “the worst bus- 
iness in the world.’ To the public that 
likes books this description of the var- 
10us processes by which they are se- 
lected, manufactured, exploited, and 
sold will prove interesting reading. 


Important books on Dodd, Mead & 
Co.’s fall list include “A Fool and His 
Money,” by George Barr McCutcheon; 
“Dark Hollow,” by Anna Katharine 
Green; “Some Average Men,” by Rob- 
ert Hugh Benson, and “Bordelacqua,” 
by Mrs. Hugh Fraser and J. I. Stahl- 
mann, besides “Wives and Daughters,” 
by Mrs. Gaskell, and the account of 
Capt. Scott's expedition to the south 
pole (title to be announced later), by 
Capt. Robert Falcon Scott, leader of 
the expedition, with maps and many 
illustrations, and “Our Eternal Life,” 
by Maurice Maeterlinck. 


On the fall list of Frederick A. Stokes 
Company are the following: ‘Pedagog- 
ical Anthropology,” a book giving the 
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and points north intermediate to Santa 
Barbara. 


VISIT THE MISSION CITY 


A wonderful combination of moun- 
tain, sea and shore. Boating, bath- 
ing, fishing, riding, driving, motor- 
ing, golf, tennis, polo. 

Hotel accommodations unsurpassed, 


THE SANTA BARBARA MISSION 


is the best preserved of all the Mis- 
sions, and is the only one still owned 
by the Franciscans who built them 
all. 


VENTURA, CHAUTAUQUA ASSEM- 
BLY, July 31 to August 10 at Tent 
City, Ventura. 


Some of the entertainers: 

John Steven MecGroarty, author of 
the “Mission Play.” 

Ventura Chautauqua Orchestra. 

B. R. Baumgardt, Lecturer. 

The Robley Male Quartet. 

Matt S. Hughes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Cavnah. 


Frequent and convenient train service. 


Southern Pacific 


LOS ANGELES OFFICES 
600 South Spring Street 
Phones: Home 10171, Main 8322. 
Station, Fifth and Central Ave. 


basis from which developed the educa- 
tional method called after Dr. Montes- 
sori; “Collected Poems,” by Alfred 
Noyes; “Football for Public and Play- 
er,” by “Right Wing,” and “The Two 
Americans,” by Gen. Rafael Reyes, for- 
mer president of Colombia. There is | 
also a new book by Robert Hichens, | 
“The Way of Ambition,” in which is | 
the story of a man and his wife, his) 
music, her ambition for him, and what 
came of it. 


H. Bedford Jones, member of the) 
London (England) Authors’ Club, is in 
New York arranging for the book pub- 
lication of his latest novel, “The Bor- 
der of Blades,” which ran in The Ar- 
gosy recently. Mr. Jones is also the 
author of “Flame Hair the Scala” 
which A. C. McClurg & Co. is bringing 
out shortly, and of “A Golden Ghost,” | 
to be published this fall by F. ad 
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Interesting Booklet: 


“BUILDING A HOME,” 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U, S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sp aa ela 
013716 Not coal lands 
NOTICE is hereby given that Cylurus 
W. Logan, of Box 356, Sawtelle, Cal., who, 
on August 17. 1911, made Homestead En- 
try No. 013716. for WUNWY% Sec. 22, E% 
NE Sec. 21, Township 1 S., Range 18 W., 
S. B. Meridian, has filed notice of inten- 
tion to make five year (Soldiers’ & Sailors’ 
Act) proof, to establish claim to the land 
above described, before the Register and) 
Receiver, United States Land Office, at 
Ios Angeles, California. on ihe 5th day of 

September, 1913, at 10:00 o’clock a. m. 
Claimant names as witnesses: Joseph 
Anger, of Santa Monica, Cal; John Riley, 
of Sawtelle, Cal.; William D. Newell, of 
Los Angeles, Cal.; charles Johnson, of 
Santa Monica. Cal. 
Tecister. 
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Stories and Cunosities of Banff 


Banff, gude old Scotch name, one of 
the simplest, pronounced nearly as it is 
spelled—in the only possible way, as if 
n were m. The final f is added to make 
it picturesque. Doubtless inany of your 


readers have been here, many have not. 
A few, perhaps, have seen the origina] 
Banff of rugged Scotland. 

The Canadian Rockies! Who could 
Imagine their grandeur and beauty 
without seeing them? Who having 
seen them could ever tire of beholding 
them? It costs a little more to go this 
way than by the American roads, it 
takes a few days’ more time; but sure- 
ly almost anyone should feel impelled 
to go or come at least once by the 
Canadian Pacific railway, and impress 
upon the memory of a lifetime some- 
thing worth while. This will be my 
fifth memory of vision; four times in 
summer, July or August; once in late 
November—early winter, in certain re- 
spects most glorious of all, 
wealth of snow pictures, moonlight and 
cloud playing together over the rocky 
Summits and along the forested slopes. 

Approaching Banff from the east one 
gets his first hint of the greater things 
in store. Early in the morning he be- 
holds far out upon the horizon irreg- 
ular lines of glistening white. He is 
speeding over the prairies of eastern 
Alberta through farms with waving 
grain or pastures green on either 
hand; herds of cattle or horses, small 
farm houses, little towns with large 
elevators seem to be flying eastward 
past. Then the lJand becomes more 
rolling, somewhat hilly, and we cross 
the Bow river, that is rusuing down to 
the plains to join the Red Deer, and 
form the South Saskatenewan, all des- 
tined for Lake Winnepeg, and far off 
Hudson’s Bay. 

x "i Bs 

We are at Calgary, the commercial 
gateway to hills and plains, and the 
meeting place of trade for north and 
south. Passing Calgary, altitude 38500 
feet, the railroad follows the Bow river, 
ever narrowing, over a hundred miles, 
to a point near its source on the great 
divide 5,000 feet above the sea. 

From Calgary the land becomes 
more broken, yet beautifully green, 
mostly open and fine for grazing—fifty 
miles to the base of the lower Rockies. 
Then the pathway narrows, mountains 
rise in greater majesty until at a dis- 
tance of eighty-two miles from Cal- 
gary we are at Banff. We are not yet 
among the greatest of the mountains, 
those are farther west, but none can 
excel these for beauty. We are just 
within the gateway of the Rockies, 
with the mighty Selkirk range still far- 
ther within the grand curve of the 
Columbia where it flows first north, 
then west and south. 

At Banff the Bow River is still a 
forceful stream, 300 feet wide by my 
steps across the bridge. Below the 
bridge it strikes the base of a moun- 
tain wall, turns eastward, entering a 
narrow channel and forms a rushing 
torrent, the rapids. Then a little far- 
ther on it is joined by the Spray River, 
widens and pursues its course down a 
beautiful valley. 

* * * 

Near the junction of the Bow and 
Spray, almost within a stone’s throw, 
on 2 hill that lies between them is situ- 
ated the famous Banff Springs Hotel, 
built and managed by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company. It has been 
of wooden construction, but is now 
being transformed into stone and con- 
crete, with immense enlargement. This 
transformation is taking place by most 
ingenious management, without inter- 
fering seriously with the business. The 
main part when finished will be ten 
stories high. The work of reconstruc- 
tion and enlargement wil require two 
seasons more. The great east wing of 
the old building will come down next 
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year, the west wing the year follow- 
ing. The whole will represent a cost 
of possibly a million and a half of dol- 
lars, 

On the brow of the hill northward, 
adjoining the hotel, where bathers may 
look down the valley of the Bow and 
across to snowy slopes, there have been 
constructed recently, of concrete, two 
fine swimming pools, side by side, one 
containing warm spring water, the 
other cold. Some bathers take their 
reaction in this way and appear to en- 
joy it, The crisp air of a morning is 
enough for me. 

* * * 

About two miles up the valley of the 
Bow there is what is called, unfortun- 
ately, I think, “The Cave.” This is in 
reality the interior of an extinct gey- 
ser and an interesting place to study. 
Many people miss seeing it and miss 
something worth while. They even go 
to the swimming pool hard by and do 
not know that the ‘Cave” is anything 
more than an ordinary hole in the 
ground. 

Approaching, you see a cone-shaped, 
low hill of rock and gravel formation, 
with a passage leading toward the 
center, which terminates at a large 
wooden door. If the door is locked you 
must go across the road to the “shack” 
as you are told to find the caretaker 
as guide. If the door to the “Cave” is 
unlocked you may enter, and you will 
find the guide, probably, entertaining 
a little group of people who are seat- 
ed on a bench by the wall, giving them 
a most interesting description and his- 
tory of the geyser, now extinct. If they 
look and listen attentively they will 
have learned more about geysers, in 
fifteen minutes, than they would learn 
from books in a lifetime. 


Here is a rare opportunity. This is 
the real thing; you are IN it, which 
you couldn’t be if it were in operation. 
And Mr. Galatly tells you all about it. 
He is an interesting character, Scotch- 
man, of course, and the story he gives 
is clothed in the choicest Scotchman’s 
English, than which there is nothing 
finer in the world. Carlyle himself, or 
Stevenson, couldn’t beat it. There in 
the center is the pool nearly circular, 
about four feet deep, apparently, and 
twenty feet across. The water is clear 
and you may see the bottom distinctly 
wherever the light touches from the 
aperture above. 

Gases, sulphureted hydrogen princip- 
ally, we are told, are constantly bub- 
bling. You can see it boiling in numer- 
ous spots at the bottom, There are 
dark spots where the water is deeper. 
One, several feet across, that no one 
has been able to sound—it seems to be 
bottomless, A plumb will not go down. 
A. pole fifteen feet long touches noth- 
ing firm yet cannot be pushed farther. 
A perpendicular wall of concrete has 
been made around the pool, with a nar- 
row walk. The interior of the “Cave” 
is irregularly cone-shaped with an 
opening at the apex I would guess to 
be eighteen inches across. Formerly, 
the walls were covered with spindles 
of stalactite, or stalagmite crystals, and 
must have presented a beautiful ap- 
pearance. But the first men who came 
and found entrance broke them off and 
carried them away. not realizing of 
course what outrageous vandals they 
were, 

* * * 

One can imagine quite weil as he 
stands at the bottom of this jug-like 
structure how the geyser worked. The 
gases with water and sand were forced 
upward by a hot mass beneath, we 
know not how deep, till the whole in- 
terior of the “Cave” was filled, then by 
the resistance of the walls and force 
from below a stream of water, steam 
and mud was carried upward through 
the only outlet, fifty, a hundred feet 
possibly, into the air. The cold air 
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rushed into the vacuum and temporar- 
ily cooled and contracted the mass. 
The interior forces reasserted them- 
selves and so, with regular periodicity 
the work went on, interior heat playing 
against external cold. 

Then, with this particular geyser, 
something happened. After thousands 
of years, probably, of the constant 
wearing of water and steam, a place 
in the wall was worn thin and gave 
way, the water rushed through and the 
geyser gushed no more. Mr. Galatly 
puts it quaintly: “To use a modern 
illustration, the geyser underwent an 
operation for appendicitis. As some- 
times happens, the operation was per- 
fectly successful but the patient died.” 

It would make my letter too long to 
tell about the park here with its many 
buffalo, moose and other animals; its 
valuable museum of natural history, 
the mountain drives and trails and 
scenic views, It would require several 
days to take them all in. It is estimat- 
ed that the Canadian Pacific Railway 
will spend $100,000,000 in the near fu- 
ture on its western lines and hotels. 
The management expects to have dou- 
ble tracks soon from Montreal to Van- 
couver. 

Most of us in the states know but 
little of what is going on in Canada— 
and we know less of the tremendous 
possibilities of the future. 

GARRETT NEWKIRK. 

Banff, Alta Canada, July 21, 1913. 











Three Books by the Editor 
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PAUL TRAVERS’ 
ADVENTURES 
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ON SPECIAL 
ASSIGNMENT 


NS 


GLIMPSES ACROSS 
THE SEA 


By Samuel Travers Clover 


The first tells how an ambitious 
youth made his way around the 
world in order better to prepare 
himself for newspaper work. 
The second shows how Paul suc- 
ceeded as a reporter, and the big 
assignments he covered. He was 
the last white man to see Sitting 
Bull, and the only reporter, from 
start to finish, in the last vigi- 
lance party this country is likely 
to see. PubHshed by Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. The third 
book is a collection of pen 
sketches, egiving a whimsical 
point of view of generally un- 
noted data in the more preten- 
tious books of travel. For sale by 


Cunningham, Curtiss & WelchCo 
Zoe SOUTH SeRING SI. 


C. C. Parker, 
220 SOUTH BROADWAY 


and Jones’ Book Store, 
2202 WwW. ESmnhi Ro ST. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S, Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 


July 11, 1918. 

013250 Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Ruth A. 
See, widow of George F. See, deceased, of 
Cornell, California, who, on June i, 1911, 
made homestead entry No. 013250, for E% 
NEY% Sec. 0, WYNWY Sec. 21, Town- 
ship 1 8., Range 19 W., S. B. Meridian, 
has filed notice of intention to make 
commutation proof, to establish elaim to 
the land above described, before Reg- 
ister and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at 
Los Angeles, Cal., on the 21st day of 
August, 1918, at 10:00 o’elock a. m. 

Claimant names as witnesses: George 
Francis. Elmer M. Smashey, St. Elmo B. 
W,. Wright. Charles M. Decker, all of 
Cornell, Cal. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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Summer Suiting's 


de luxe 


George 


Goldsmith 
Maker of 
Mlen’s 
Clothes 
605 Gy Soe 


Your friends stand waiting 
at your elbow when you use 


THE HOMEPHONE 


No waits, no wrong connec- 
tions and absolute privacy. 
Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 

PAGERS whe liv Cooly 
Contract Dept. F-98 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
July 11, 1913. 

019293 Not coal lands. 
NOTICE is hereby given that George 
Washington Haight, whose post-office ad- 
dress is 1686 W. Adams street, Los An- 
geles, California, did, on the 7th day of 
July, 1918, file in this office Sworn State- 
ment and Application, No. 019298, to pur- 
chase the NWYNE4, Section 8, Township 
1 South, Range 18 West, S. B. Meridian, 
and the stons thereon, under the provis- 
ions of the act of June 8, 1878, and acts 
amendatory, Known as the “Timber and 
Stone Law,” at such value as might be 
fixed by appraisement, and that, pursuant 
to such application, the land and the 
stone thereon have been appraised at 
$100.00 (see 015989), the stone estimated at 
$60.00 and the land $40.00; that said appli- 
cant will offer final proof in support of his 
application and sworn statement on the 
25th day of September, 1918, before the 
Register and Receiver. U. 8. Land Office, 

at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would d-feat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register 
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Through all stories that are laid by 
the sea there is always a passionate 
note of tragedy; minor, but grimly 
dominant; whether it is a tale of the 
fishermen who brave the perils of the 
deep while the fear-burdened wives 
wait anxiously at home; or a story of 
the farmer folk who know the sweep 
of the November gales and the cut of 
the March winds across their corn 
fields. Summer days there are when 
the blue waters laugh beyond blossomed 
shores, and sunny days there are in 
their lives; but these are but inter- 
ludes soon forgotten in the bleak deso- 
lation of wintry moors and wild waves. 
There is love and there is laughter in 
“Wilsam,” the new novel by S. C. 
Nethersole; but there is more of trag- 
edy; even the love passages have little 
light. Yet the study is realistic with- 
‘out being pessimistic, a distinction 
that the majority of authors fail to 
draw. Throughout the book there is 
the monotone of human grief, the 
thirst for happines in human lives that 
is never quenched. It is not a hopeful 
book; it is depressing because of the 
truth of its pictures. The blind cruelty 
of the farmer who will sacrifice wife 
and children that he may have bigger 
barns and more prosperous harvest 
than his neighbors, yet who would wax 
indignant at the accusation of neglect; 
the homely philosophy of the farmer 
folk; the depiction of quaint characters 
and customs; the narrow lives of these 
earth-bound people—all of these lend 
an abiding interest to the story, which 
is powerfully told, Yet the tendency of 
the book, of most modern books, to- 
ward the grimmer side of realism is to 
be deplored; we so need the sunshine 
of books, the laughter of poetry to 
offset the pray days of existence. 
(*Wilsam.” By 8S. C. Nethersole. The 
Macmillan Co.) 


“The Maiden Manifest” 


In every little clique of girls in a 
boarding school there is one with liter- 
ary aspirations who scribbles stories 
to be read at midnight to a coterie of 
admirers. The tales are either sorry 
tragedies patterned after Romeo and 
Juliet, or they are sentimental things 
of moonlight and roses and, finally, 
orange blossoms, Surely, Della Camp- 
bell McLeod, who is responsible for 
“The Maiden Manifest,” must have re- 
tained her plot from her school days, 
and it is of an overly sentimental char- 
acter, that more than once becomes 
merely silly. It opens with an appar- 
ently sane young man falling in love 
with a dress in a cleaner’s window, 
finally evolving a personality from it; 
then he meets the real girl—the owner 
of the dress, who entirely realizes his 
ideal; and, of course, it ends in the 
conventional way, after all the conven- 
tional adventures. The one entertain- 
ing thing in the book is the Southern 
atmosphere imparted to several of the 
scenes. The remainder of the tale be- 
comes absurd, and saccharinely cloy- 
ing. (‘The Maiden Manifest.” By Della 
Campbell McLeon, Little, Brown & Co.) 


Magazines For August 

August issue of the American Maga- 
zine is a fiction number, notable for the 
beginning of a serial, “Angel Island,” 
by Inez Haynes Gillmore. In the short 
stories are “Finnegan,” by John A. 
Moroso, “Tres Jolie,” by John Taintor 
Foote, “Homebury’s Two Four-Hun- 
dredths,” by George Fitch, and “Rats,” 
by William Hawley Smith. Other con- 
tributions include “The Making of a 
Big Leaguer,’ by Hugh Fullerton, ‘‘The 
' Friendly Road,” by David Grayson, 
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Ishiboshi,’ by Menteel Howe 
Farnham,” “Behind the Beyond,” by 
Stephen Leacock, “How I Saved My 
Husband,” “Having Fun with Switzer- 
land,” by A. B. Frost, and James Mont- 
gomery Flage’s humorous comments. 
Poetry, pictures and editorial discus- 
sions complete the issue, 


“Mr. 


Notes From Bookland 


Dr. Max Nordau has lately been con- 
tending that Paris is still the literary 
arbiter of Europe. A German journal- 
ist had attempted to confer that dis- 
tinction on Berlin. Nordau’s protest 
appears in La Revue, and as he is a 
German it has excited considerable 
comment. The claim was made that 
Germany “discovered” Maeterlinck. 
Nordau points out that Octave Mir- 
beau, writing in Figaro, hailed Maet- 
erlinck as “a Belgian Shakespeare” 
way back in 1890. The cult was then 
begun. Nordeau also asserts that Ger- 
many was almost the last of the na- 
tions to accept Maeterlinck, while 
Paris “discovered” D’Annunzo and Tol- 
stoy and has refused to “discover” Ber- 
nard Shaw. 

Much is expected in England of the 
forthcoming biography of Henry La 
Bouchere by his nephew, Thorold. A 
mere record of incidents, with speeches 
and letters, would not suffice to reveal 
Labby. He lived in society; he talked, 
chiefly, and compelled others to talk. 
Mr. Thorbold, it is said, will try to pre- 
sent, veritably, a living picture of his 
uncle as he was in private life, in par- 
liament, at his clubs, at social func- 
tions. He lived to tell Thorbold all 
about himself, and to review for his 
benefit, in his own way, the politica; 
history of which he had been a part. 
What Labouchere did was, perhaps, 
not much, but if the book reveals every 
side of him, just as he was, it wil] be a 
notable work. 

A valuable autographic fragment of 
President Lincoln will be found in 
Trevelyan’s “Life of John Bright,” just 
published by Houghton, Mifllin Com- 
pany. After the issuance of the Hman- 
cipation Proclamation in 1863, public 
meetings were held all over England 
to express British sympathy with the 
American government and to protest 
against any recognition of the South- 
ern Confederacy. To give proper direc- 
tion to these public demonstrations, 
President Lincoln drafted a resolution 
for adoption at such meetings and 
transmitted it to John Bright, through 
Charles Sumner, and the original man- 
uscript now reproduced in facsimile 
gives impressive evidence of Lincoln’s 
personal efforts to influence public sen- 
timent abroad in favor of the Union 
and emancipation. 


Prof. William S. Ferguson’s study of 
“Greek Imperialism,” which will be 
published in this country by Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, will have an English 
edition brought out by Constable & 
Co., Limited. A second impression of 
Dr. Woods Hutchison’s latest book, 
“Common Diseases,” and a fourth im- 
pression of James W. Shultz’ adven- 
ture story, “With the Indians in the 
Rockies,” are anounced by the same 
house. 


Publishers are getting ready for their 
fall business, and from the advance 
sheets of lists of forthcoming books an 
impression may be gathered of the 
character of the season’s publications. 
The John Lane Company will publish 
a great number of books, chief among 
which is said to be “Alastir,” a volume 
containing forty drawings by Alastir, 
with a note by Robert Ross. Who is 











Simple Simon Met a Pieman 


You remember, do you not, what happened on that epic occasion—how the 
request of the Simple One that he might “taste” the wares of the pieman 


was silenced by the cruel rejonder, 
me first thy penny!” 


pregnant with commercialism, “Show 


Only in an Old Bookshop can you taste the wares—nibble to your heart’s 
content—and, if it please you, keep your penny. 
“Step inside and browse’ is a standing invitation. 


Books 
Bought 
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Alastir? He prefers to be known with- 
out the customary prefix. His work has 
been compared with that of Beardsley. 
Other important books on the John 
Lane list, which will be published in 
September, are “Memoirs of the Court 
of England in 1675,” by Marie Cather- 
ine Baronne D’Aulnoy; “The Life of 
Mme. Tallien,” by L. Gastine; ‘Robert 
Fulton, Engineer and Artist: His Life 
and Works,” by H. W. Dickinson, and 
“Philip, Duke of Wharton,” by Lewis 
Melville. 


George H. Doran Company has a 
long list of art gift books for autumn 
publication, including “Quality Street,” 
by J. M. Barrie; ‘The Old Curiosity 
chop,’ by Charles Dickens; ‘Vanity 
Fair,’ by William Makepeace Thack- 
eray, and “Poudre et Crinolin,’’ by A. 
T. Quiller-Couch. All these books are 
in limited editions de luxe. Among the 
books on the Doran general list of this 
house are “Paris Nights and Other Im- 
pressions of Places and People,” by Ar- 
nold Bennett; “Fires and Fire Fight- 
ers,’ by Chief John Kenlon of the New 
York Fire Department, illustrated, 
apropos’ of the Fire Fighters’ Conven- 
tion to be held at the Grand Central 
Palace September 1-6; “These Shifting 
Scenes,’ by Charles Edward Russell, 
author of “Why I Am a Socialist:” 
“The Plain Man and His Wife,” by Ar- 
nold Bennett; “The Divine Gift,’ by 
Henry Arthur Jones; “The Great Ad- 
venture,” a play, being a dramatization 
of “Buried Alive;” “Bobb’s Bill (‘of 
Fare,’ companion to “Cobb’s Anato- 
my, ey Irvin S. Cobb, and “Epignams 
of Eve,” by Sophie Irene Loeb. 


J. Henry Harper, author of “The 
House of Harper,” tells of two different 
instances when the publication of Har- 
per’s Weekly was ordered to be sus- 
pended. Once, in the civil war, follow- 
ing a telegram from Secretary Stanton, 
who stated that the firm had been 
guilty of “giving aid and comfort to the 
enemy,’ Fletcher Harper was obliged 
to proceed to Washington, where he 


secured not only the revocation of the | 


suspension, but received the thanks of 
the secretary of war for the support 
which the weekly was rendering. Again 
in the Tweed Ring campaign, its sale 
was forbidden on the newsstands by 
the mayor. Mr. Harper recalls how he 
used to walk down to the office with 
his grandfather, who would “anxiously 
inquire of the newsdealers on the day 
of publication if the weekly had been 
Suppressed as yet; and he always 
seemed to me greatly disappointed 
when he learned that the ring had 
failled to carry out its threats.” 


Miss Edith Barnard Delano, who 


penned “The Land of Content,” passes | 


parts of her summers in the village of 
Deerfield, in the hills of western Mas- 
sachusetts, and like so many of the 
writers, artists, and craftworkers who 
go there, she uses an old barn as a 
workshop. Miss Doran says: ‘We call 
ours the Cow Shed, and it’s a wonder- 
ful place, with far, shadowy corners, 
and one whole end and side open to 
the breeze from the Pocumtuck Moun- 
tains, and a grape trellis over the door, 
where you have to be careful not to 
disturb Mrs. Phonebird on her nest. 
There are hammocks for each of us, 
and odds and ends of old furniture that 
a collector would cherish. And my 
typewriter!’”’ 


Margaret Cameron, author of “The 


Involuntary Chaperon,” a travel novel . 


LDawson’s Bookshop 
518 South Hill 
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of South America, has just returned 
from an extended trip through that 
portion of the American continent. “I 
was almost afraid to go to Rio again,” 
she said, “for fear that my second view 
of the wonderful bay would be disen- 
chanting, but I found it if anything 
even more beautiful than on my first 
visit.” She crossed the continent by 
rail, passing some time at an altitude 
of 1,200 feet. Her latest enthusiasm 
is for Lake Titicaca with its red and 
green slopes surrounded by the snow- 
covered Andes. 


John Masefield’s books have recently 
been brought out in a new edition by 
the Macmillans. Mr. Masefield is an 
author who believes in constant re- 
vision; consequently these issues are 
not merely reprints—except in the case 
of “The Daffodil Fields.” “The Ever- 
lasting Mercy” which is bound with 
“The Widow in the Bye Street” em- 
bodies a number of changes and in- 
cludes a new stanza, while “Dauber,” 
the principal poem in the volume en- 
titled “The Story of a Round House,” 
has been very extensively revised, some 
verses taken out, others added, and al- 
most all of them altered to a greater 
or less extent. 


The author of “Vacation Camping 
for Girls,” Jeannette Marks, sleeps out 
of doors winter and summer — she 
wonders what people build houses for, 
anyway—walks every day from four to 
five miles with her collie, Lord Welles- 
ley; eats meat not oftener than once 
a week, never drinks either coffee or 
tea, makes a breakfast from one apple 
and two cups of cocoa, and otherwise 
leads a quiet, simple, wholesome, and 
hardworking existence. She is the own- 
er of some fifty acres of wood and 
meadow land in the Moosehead region. 


In the second volume of “Lady Shel- 
ley’s Diary,” recently published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, is the story of 
a visit to Abbotsford at a time when 
the authorship of the Waverly novels 
was a secret. “Scott paid me,’ wrote 
Lady Shelley, “a very pretty compli- 
ment upon my riding at Paris. Some 
one at table was praising a certain 
lady’s horsemanship, when Scott 
stopped him, and remarked that no one 
could ride so well as I did, and that 
the manner in which I rode at the re- 
view must have been seen to be be- 
lieved. He concluded with these 
words: ‘Tam quite sure that the author 
of the Scottish novels must have seen 
Lady Shelley ride, ere he described Di 
Vernon.” Lady Shelley pleasantly 
adds: The only drawback to Scott’s 
society is his wife, who is universally 
allowed to be the greatest bore in 
Hurope,” 


A book of extracts from various 
classical authors under the title “Le 
Genie Latin,” with biographical and 
critical notices by Anatole France, is 
being published in Paris. The volume 
is, says M. France, “an act of faith and 
love for that Greek and Latin tradition, 
so full of beauty and reason, outside 
of which there is nothing but error and 
trouble. Philosophy, art, science, gov- 
ernment, we owe them all to Greece 
and to those conquerers of hers whom 
she has conquered.” 


On Moffat, Yard & Co.’s list for the 
autumn time is a book entitled “Spi- 
der’s Web,” by Reginald Wright Kauf- 
man, and “The New Dawn,” by Agnes 
C. -laait 
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Virtually all the interest of traders 
in the local security market has re- 
volved around the break in Union Oil 
this week. The in the market 


value of this, probably, the most im- 
portant of oil stocks from the stand- 
point of the majority of investors of 
this city, has been the greatest in the 
last few years, if not in the history of 
the company. From an average of 
nearly par a year ago the stock this 
week has touched the low point of $55 
a share. The loss in aggregate market 
value of shares issued figures far up 
in the millions. Holders of the stock 
who have been margined down to a 
low point, as many were, have suffered 
severe losses, to say the least, for the 
first day’s sharp decline was apparent- 
ly followed by heavy liquidation of 
borrowed stock and steady calling of 
loans, 

As to the cause of the decline, none 
other can be assigned than the general 
belief that the change in the time of 
paying dividends from every month to 
semi-annually, is nothing more than a 
practical passing of dividends. Al- 
though it is regarded as good for the 
company, there appears litle doubt that 
coming at the present time, when 
money conditions are anything but 


loss 


flourishing, the change means that the . 
Union desired to avoid too abrupt an - 


announcement of its inability safely to 
continue monthly disbursements now. 


No positive denial of the assertion that | 
there may be a variation in the regular | 
rate can apparently be obtained. The | 


answer always is that such a contin- 
gency has not been ‘‘considered” 
“suggested.” 

In its letter to stockholders telling of 
the change in time, it is stated that 
“dividend announcements” will be 
made semi-annually. Nothing is di- 
vulged regarding the probable rate. 
The best opinion is that the disburse- 
ment, if it is made, will depend en- 
tirely upon money conditions permit- 
ting the Union to carry out certain 
financing plans it has in contempla- 


tion. Furthermore, there is little doubt | 


that the company like many other cor- 
porations in this country, has been 
over-prosperous. The growth of its 
business has taxed itS resources to a 
great degree, and it has become nec- 
essary to call a halt. All in all, the 
step taken by the Union is considered 
a wise one, 

Union stock has reacted a little at 
time of writing from the low point 
touched earlier in the week. Activity 
has naturally been almost unprece- 
dented. Altogether, several thousand 
shares have been traded in on the ex- 
change since the flurry began, and pro- 
bably as many—of which no record is 
obtainable—were sold off board. 

Aside from the break in Union the 
market presented little of interest. ASs- 
sociated Oil was traded in to a limited 
extent and has strengthened. Midway 
Northern is higher, as a result of fav- 
orable field developments. United Oil 
is decidedly weak. 

Industrials, bonds, bank and mining 
stocks have been quiet. 


Banks and Banking 
Arrangements in connection with the 
recently announced pension plan of the 
Central Trust Company of Chicago are 
nearing completion, and it is stated 
that it will be put into effect in the 
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near future. It is believed that the sys- 
tem as now drawn is the most com- 
plete of its kind in existence, and that 
there are few, if any, objectionable 
features. The idea of pensioning bank 
employes is not a new one in Chicago, 
as many banks in that city have in 
effect a system which has proved sat- 
isfactory. The position which the Cen- 
tral Trust Company has taken, how- 


| ever, is unique from numerous stand- 


points. First, the greatest part of the 
expense of the pension service will be 
undertaken by the bank as a whole, 
only one-third of the expense being 
borne by the employes themselves. 
second, it is provided in the proposed 
benefits that the widows, and children 
under 16 years of age, will be entitled 
to receive one-half of the pension 
which would have been payable to the 
employe himself. It is well settled that 
a pension plan properly drawn confers 
no vested rights on employes except 
possibly as to their own contributions. 
By refunding these with interest the 
bank is free to discharge an employe 
at any time, or to terminate the entire 
fund, if for any reason this should be- 
come necessary or desirable. This lat- 
ter fact disposes of any objection aris- 
ing from the possibility of future laws 
relative to employes’ compensation or 
old-age pensions; because the fund can 
be liquidated or converted into other 
forms of provision without loss to the 
bank. All of these rights can be ex- 
plicitly safeguarded in form satisfac- 
tory to the bank’s legal advisers. 


European bankers are lending money 
again in the financial district of Wall 
Exchange collateral 
for the first time in many months. 
About $2,000,000 was offered recently, 
as far as could be learned, to be placed 
for a ninety-day period at 544 per cenit, 
and of this amount not more than 
$300,000 was taken. The fact that the 
Street did not give a warmer welcome 
to the funds in sight was owing, large- 
ly, to the rather stiff interest rate, but 
the market is, nevertheless, considered 
as a decidedly favorable indication of 
growing ease in the international credit 
situation. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


The falling market for California and 
Mexican Petroleum shares in recent 
sessions of the New York Stock Ex- 
change is partly explained by informa-~- 
tion obtained in regard to earnings of 
the California company. President Do- 
heny announced several weeks ago 
that business indications looked good 
enough to warrant expenditures of $2,- 
400,000 net income for the year, a 
figure which would provide for bond 


' interest and the usual preferred divi- 


dend that leave about 8 per cent for 
the common stock, The latest estimate 
of an official character reduces the 
probable earnings to $2,100,000, with a 
strong intimation that they may be 
considerably less. The reason advanced 
for the reduction is that the company 
has determined to put a large part of 
income into development work, instead 
of making additions to working capital 
by borrowing money. 


In accordance with the plan approved 
by the United States court for the dis- 
solution of the Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has delivered to the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad Company its entire hold- 
ings of Baltimore & Ohio stock and re- 
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What Are You Doing With Your Mcney? 


If you are not getting as high as 6% 
earning power of your money. 


full 


you are not realizing the 


Do You Want 6°. and Safety? 
The Largest Financial Institution in the West Pays 6% 


and as @ guarantee of absolute protection and safety it secures your 


investment with 
964.53. 
(This money is used 
Our institution is the 
Estate Company in the World. 
It has over 30,000 holders of 


its stock and securities, 


its entire paid-up capital and surplus of $16,884,- 


in the upbuilding of our $15,000,000 tract.) 
largest Co-Operative Building 


and Reaf 


and pays 


out annually more in cash dividends than any other similar organi- 


zation, 


For 47 years it and 


V4 


its predecessors have maintained a _ strict 


unbroken record of money back in full to the investor at any time. 


How To Start Getting 6% 


Send or bring your money to the Los Angeles Investment Com- 
pany (occupying its own thirteen story million dollar office building 
at Broadway and Highth)—$1 or more up to $10,000 will earn 6%, 


payable quarterly, for 90 days or longer up to 5 years 


wend TODAY. 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Broadway at Eighth 
CS EEE es SS (itl, eee 





We Buy and Sell Real Estate 
and do a general Brokerage Business 


Rentals and Insurance 


a \ 
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«Ginn Reauiy CORPORATION 


JOS ANGELES 


353 So. Hill St. 


QO. E. FARISH, Pres’t 

GILBERT E. GARDNER, Vice-Pres't 
H. STANLEY BENEDICT, Sec’y-Treas. 
JONATHAN §S. DODGE. Director. 


DAW SON'S BOOKSHOP & 

-~ RARE BOOKS NG ofa) 2 
<\ and OLD PRINTS. 
meas Ernest Dawson Es Callins 
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ceived in return Southern Pacific 
Shares to a par value of $88,292,400. 
The Southern Pacific stock was taken 
at par. The Union Pacific bought 212,- 
786 shares of Baltimore & Ohio com- 
mon at par and the same amount of 
preferred at $80 a share. The money 
consideration due to each of the pur- 
chasing roads was the same, except for 
an additional $80 in cash which the 
Union Pacific paid for an odd share of 
Baltimore & Ohio preferred to balance 
the transaction exactly. The annual 
dividend at present rates on Southern 
Pacific stock bought by the Pennsyl- 
vania is $2,297,544. The last quarterly 
dividend on the shares was paid July lI. 
The Union Pacific’s new holdings of 
Baltimore & Ohio stock will make an 
annual return of $2,127,264. As divi- 
dends on these shares are distributed 
semi-annually, the last date being 
March 1, the Union Pacific will return 
to the Pennsylvania when the next 
payment is made nine-twelfths of the 
amount received, $797,760, to cover the 
period from March 1 to July 15. 


San Diego will try to improve the 
school situation September 10, when 
election will be held to decide on an 
issue of $250,000. Election scheduled 
for August 28 on issuing water bonds 
of $910,000 has been indefinitely post- 
poned, 


Date will soon be decided for a spe- 
cial] election in Pomona, it being de- 
sired to issue $75,000 for street im- 
provements, fire apparatus, etc. 


Chino Sehool district will vote Aug- 
ust 5 on an issue of $50,000. 
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W. W. MINES & CO. 


REAL ESTATE 
4th Floor Realty Board Bidg. 
651 S. Spring Street 


RESTORATION TO ENTRY OF LANDS 
IN NATIONAL FOREST. 
: List 5—1698. 

NOTICE is hereby given that the lands 
described below, embracing 2/ acres, with- 
ing the Angcles National Forest, Califor- 
Nid, Will be subject to settlement and en- 
try under the provisions of the homestead 
laws of the United States and the act of 
June 11, 1906 (34 Stat., 233), at the United 
Statcs 1and office at Los Angeles, Cali- 
Turnia, on August 30, 1913. Any settler v.ho 
was actuaily and in good faith claiming 
any ol said lands for agricultura] pur- 
poses prior to January Jj, 1906, and has not 
abandon.d same, has a preference right to 
make a homestead entry tor the lands 
actually occupied. Said lands were listed 
upon the applications of the persons men- 
tloned bslow, who have a preference rignt 
Ssubj-ct to the prior right of any such 
Settler, provided such settler or applicant 
1S Qualified to make homestead entry and 
the preference right is exercised prior to 
August 30, 1918, on which date the lands 
Wili be Subject to settlement and entry by 
any qualified person. The lands are with- 
in Sec. 16, ‘T. 2°N., R. 8 W., S! Bs M.,de- - 
scrib.d by metes and bounds as follows: 
Beginning at corner No. 1, a granite rock 
H-1, whence the Forest Service Monument 
on the east bank of Dry wulch as indicat- 
ed on the San Antonio yvuadrangle of the 
‘Lopographical survey, bears N, 54° 45’ E. 
7.29 chains; extending thence S. 55° W. 
17.98 chains; thence S. 24° W. 18.83 chains; 
thence N, 16° W, 7.81 chains; thence 8. 41° 
.. W, 6.50 chains; thence N, 47° 15° W. 5 
chains; thence N. 35° 80’ E. 16.20 chains; 
thence N. 68° HE. 19.90 chains; thence S. 
o6° E. 4.81 chains to the place of begin- 
ning. Said tract was listed upon the ap- 
plication of Jake W. Widman, care of 
Websr’s Camp, San Dimas, California; 
List 5-1698. Approved June 17, 1913, S. V. 
PROUDFIT, Assistant Commissioner of 
the General Land Office, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
(%. S$. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
June 17, 1913. 

Non-coal. 


014865. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Annie A. 
Richter, of Sawtelle, Cal., who, on Feb. 
19, 1912, made homestead entry No. 014866, 
for Lot 4, Sec. 4, Lots 1, 2, NYNEY, Sec. 
9, Township 1 §8., Range 20 W., S. B. 
Meridian, has filed notice of intention to 
make commutation proof, to establish 
claim to the land above described, before 
the Register and Receiver, U. §S. Land 
Office, at Los Angeles, California, on the 
tun day of August, 1918, at 10:00 o’clock 
a. m. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Mrs. Kate 
Richter, of Sawtelle, Cal.; Jacob H, Rich- 
ter, of Sawtelle, Cal.; Mark Venamon, of 
Santa Monica, Cal.; Emery La Syzsck, of 
Santa Monica, Cal. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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1000 MILES OF “TROLLEY TRAIL” 
Grand Canyon IN OPERATION 


Outing REACHING ALL POINTS OF INTEREST IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


The rim of the Grand Canyon of Arizona is 
7000 ft. above sea level, cooled by an atmos- 


phere that is filtered through the largest 
unbroken pine forest in the world. ount OWe 
Though the Titan of chasms was not, this 


great pine-clad plateau would offer you @ 
vacation, peaceful, healthgiving, entirely dif- The World’s Wonderland Trolley Trip 


ferent. 


$25 round trip now No Tour Complete Without It. 


Pullman sleeper to the rim. 


Hotel El Tovar offers you accommodations 


a. Pacific Electric Railway 
COMFORT—SPEED—SAFETY 


pense. 


If interested send for folders. 


You ean phone Santa Fe City Office at 334 


So. Spring St. any time day or night for in- pole. 
formation—Phone Main 738—60517. ¢ 2 Frompiiene son | netes 


Most Everywhere in 


CLEARING HOUSE BANKS “The Land of Heart’s Desire” 





NAME. OMNIS ER 
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J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 


Trigst NATIONAL BANK ie eae Renae Ask Local Agents or Write Traffic Manager Pacific Electric Bldg., Los 
4 §. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring Surplus and Profits, $1,625,000. 


Sr Angeles, Cal., for Information om World’s Best Trolley Trips. 
= I. W. HELLMAN, President. 
;ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK Ne H. et ane Cashier. 
‘ apital, $1,500,000. 
Corner Fourth and Main Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


W. H. HOLLIDAY, P ident. 
ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier, 


SS ei Tied and Spring Prodte, $00,000. a The First 


ONS BANK OF CALIFORNIA a eee ee | 


INN. E. Cor, Fourth and Spring Capital, $500,000.00. Surplus and : Consideration 


Undivided Profits, $200,000. 
ene. | ee :C”:SCsCdS so Naor ESIDES other valu- , ‘ 
ENTRAL NATIONAL BANK TES BIBT Coco of the officers and directors 


S. EH, Cor. Fourth and Broadway Capital, $200,000.00. Se and able papers you of this institution is Safety 





Undivided Profits, $244,006 f d 7 ; f d E 
, Or depositors Tunds. every 
. WATERS, President. 
ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK a ~ PRTTIGREW, Caakie® should have a list of oe thing else js secondary— 


: . Capital, $1,500,000. S I d . 
S. W. Cor. Third and Main Profits, $70,000, °° insured household goods growth, service, interest, 


WwW. A, NYNGREH, President. ‘ ’ : 
(“OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK R. § HEATON, Cashier, in a box in our great | | &t. 


~“401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth Wana $200,000. eure and ; 4, interes 1 a 
ndivided Profits, $73,000 Chrome Steel Safe De- {0 t paid on spe; 


cial Deposits remaining six 


EXCURSION FARES +0 posit Vaults. months or more, Such ac- 
Otherwise you might not be able counts may be opened with 
YELLGWSTONE PARK : $1.00. 


to prove your loss in case of fire. 








and Safe Deposit Boxes $2.50 a year 


EASTERN FCINTS saaowp (LES ANTELES TRUST 
Are now in effect for tickets good on LOS ANGELES | AND SAVINES BANK 


et aes Tab ehe Tee eave Los mnasice SIXTH AND SPRING STS. 
aily for icago throug alt Lake City, via the Salt —-— : 
Lake Route, Union Pacific and connecting lines. Excel- GURIYyY Trust Branch at Second and Spring 
lent trains for a comfortable and quick trip. & SAVINGS BAN KK. Branch at Pico St. and Grand Ave. 
Particulars at 601 So. Spring St., Los Angeles and 
other offices, 


SALT LAKE ROUTE Security Building—5th & Spring 


Equitable Branch—tst & Spring FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in the 
; ; : E =e 4 , Slee? ere BUILDING. Espec- 
¢ e Deep Sea Fishing near Coronado lally attractive summer quarters 
Hote! del Coronado is proving one of the most popular for Musicians and Artists. For 

pastimes for guests and splendid terms, etc., apply to the manager. 


catches of Yellowtail, Barracuda and 
other prized fish are made daily. Yacht 1044 SOUTH HOPE __ i SOUT Hh ane oa 


races under auspices of Coronado Yacht 

gia, eel and Tennis Touniageents, | 
otor picnics, Bay and Surf Bathing S Catali ] \ d, D if S 

and Motoring command equal attention anta ina S an al VY ervice 

in the enjoyment of Coronado’s out-of- 


REI door life. Commodious Steamers All Hotels Open 
ea Summer Rates—Write for Booklet. BEST FISHING IN THE; WORLD. GOLF. TENNIS. \COACHING. 


F. NORCROSS, Rigen JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager Famous Marine Gardens Viewed Through Glass Bottom Boats. 
Pas Spring St., Los Angeles Coronado, California, BRANNING COMPANY, 104 Paciéc Eleawic Buikime. Les Ammeles, Cal. Phames: Maia 4492, F 6576 
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New Waists at Bullock’s 


--~ Though New York Made Them-- 


—Paris gets the idea—a flash and New York has it—another flash and 
at Bullock’s appear the most beautiful new creations of the year. 


—THE WAISTS of this very minute on the famous promenades of 
two continents. 


—THE WAISTS that, probably, are being shown by as few Stores in 
the whole United States as could be counted on thé fingers of one’s 
two hands. 


--The Waists Preeminent Now 


Lhe Blouses of Luxury 


—with the new Mme. Le Brun Frill, 


om o. Cllted Gollan. 
‘De Medici Ruche, 
7 ene Met elect, 
‘“ Semi-Pierrot Ruche. 


—The Very Newest Paris Creations—but at how much less than Paris 
Prices!—because made by Famous New York Artists— 


$5, $6.75, $7.50, $12.50, 19.50 


—Come to Bullock’s to see them. 2nd floor. 





